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The Record of the League 


THE events which have followed the re- 
militarization of the Rhineland serve 
once more to underline the political role 
of the League of Nations. The sudden 
“reversals” in the policies of the chief 
League members are startling only to 
those whose business it is to nourish il- 
lusions, and to deceive the masses as to 
the real character of the world in which 
we live. In the eyes of Marxists—who 
know that the League is only the instru- 
ment of the dominant imperialist member- 
states, and that, consequently, in the pres- 
ent crisis the League has run true to 
form in reflecting consistently the imperi- 
alist contradictions—there are no grounds 
for surprise. 

Last autumn Great Britain, that noble 
defender of the rights of subject peoples, 
and brave bulwark of the “forces of 
peace”, demanded League sanctions 
against Italy for Italy’s shocking and bar- 
barous adventure in Africa. France— 
because, no doubt, of the influence of 
fascist-minded secret agents—objected ; 
but reluctantly went along in the end; 
meanwhile taking care that sanctions 
never became serious enough to burden 
Italy unduly. Italy, also a League mem-~ 
ber, did, of course, just what she intended 
in the first place. 

Today, France, grown overnight to 
new stature in the defense of peace, the 
rights of man, and European culture 


against the threat of Nazi terror, demands 
league sanctions against Hitler, And 
Great Britain, now doubtless reverting 
to the control of some bloody-minded 
Germanophile banker, objects—for the 
reason, naturally, that sanctions against 
Hitler would “endanger peace” instead of 
furthering it. Italy sits back and laughs, 
realizing that she is now in a perfect posi- 
tion to drive a splendid African bargain. 

And Ethiopia—who is, it is often for- 
gotten—also a sovereign member-state of 
the League? For eight months of 1935 
(i.e., until the end of the Ethiopian rainy 
season) Ethiopia was prevented from pre- 
paring for war because of the necessity 
for preserving a correct legal position in 
the eyes of the League. As soon as the 
rains stopped, the League stepped aside, 
and Italy’s military campaign began. Now 
the rainy season is again approaching. 
The mechanized Italian troops will be 
unable to move; but the Ethiopian war- 
riors would be able to carry on an effec- 
tive guerilla warfare, vastly inconvenient 
to Badoglio and Graziani. So the League 
is getting ready to approve an armistice: 
that is, to outlaw military operations on 
the part of Ethiopia as soon as the start 
of the rainy season throws the military 
balance a good distance in Ethiopia’s 


favor. 


An enviable year’s record for Geneva’s 


dove of peace! 


What treacherous and fatal nonsense 
it is, this “struggle for peace”. British 
imperialism needs to protect its lines of 
communication, but is trying to placate 
Germany on the Continent; French im- 
perialism fears Germany on the Conti- 
nent, and seeks to maintain the Continen- 
tal status quo, but is not interested in 
Eastern Africa and wants Italy’s aid on 
the Continent. That is the meaning of 
their “peace” policies. Italian imperial- 
ism requires new areas of exploitation, 
and finds no way of getting them except 
by armed conquest. All these nations use 
the League simply as a field for maneu- 
vers, and for aiding in deceiving the 
masses about the true nature of imperial- 
ism. Even for this task the League is 
rapidly losing all value; and there are 
indications that the great powers are 
more openly returning to the form of the 
pre-I914 type of alliances. 

This reversion might well prove an 
advantage. It will at least aid in making 
clearer that the struggle against imperial- 
ist war is not the hypocritical “struggle 
for peace”—that is, for the maintenance 
of the imperialist status gquo—but the rev- 
olutionary struggle for socialism; and 
that this struggle is designed not to up- 
hold the sacredness of national boun- 
daries and robber-treaties, but to over- 
throw imperialism and to achieve inter- 
national workers’ power. 
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Will Roosevelt 


N AN article written last summer for THE New INTERNATIONAL, 

I remarked that Roosevelt would be re-elected in November, 
1936, unless the business upturn were greatly broadened and deep- 
ened. This remark aroused many queries and a number of protests. 
How, it was argued, would this follow? Why would a big in- 
crease of prosperity hurt Roosevelt? Just the opposite would seem 
more logical. If Roosevelt brings back good times, then a grateful 
people should be anxious to reward and keep him. And, certainly, 
this would seem more fair and just. Indeed, Roosevelt supporters 
such as the liberal New York Evening Post are indignant these 
days at the ingratitude of bankers and industrialists. As the Post 
points out in bewilderment, the higher the profits mount, the more 
viciously does finance-capital rail against its benefactor in the 
White House. 

Politics, however, proceeds according to political and not accord- 
ing to moral laws. 

During these first months of this election year, the attack against 
Roosevelt has reached new and almost lyric heights. The sins of 
mankind—so Hearst and the Liberty League, Hoover and Sloan 
and Chester and Smith and Mills inform us—are now concentrated 
in Washington. Chaos and disaster poise to alight on the day of 
Roosevelt’s re-election. “Public relations counsels” find a rich 
market for their most extravagant adjectives. The Literary Digest 
and skillfully weighted statistical polls show us in detail that the 
policies of the New Deal are repudiated by three-fourths of the 
population, and by all honest men. The balloons of the candidates 
for Republican nomination bob one another into the political sky. 

What are we to make of all this? How do things really stand 
with Roosevelt ? 

It must be kept in mind that Marxists analyze political problems 
from the point of view of the dynamics of class relationships, not 
by meaningless statistics and questions asked of country editors. 
The Marxian method of analysis applies no less adequately to the 
present than to every other major political problem. 


II. 


Let us consider to begin with the situation in the United States 
during the winter of 1932-33, the period of Roosevelt’s election 
campaign, his election and inauguration. This was the low point 
of the worst cyclical depression so far experienced by capitalism. 
The crisis was international in scope, and specially characterized as 
a movement in the decline of capitalism as a whole—that is, as part 
of the now permanent general crisis of capitalism—rather than a 
temporary recession in the advance of capitalism as a whole. In 
this country, unemployment had reached the undreamed of figures 
of nearly 18 millions. Profits had all but disappeared—in fact, 
industry as a whole was probably operating at a loss. Wages were 
drastically down. Prices of all commodities were tremendously 
deflated. Competition for the narrowed market had reached a stage 
of unbridled anarchy, which was further exaggerating the defla- 
tionary process. Bankruptcies were widespread and increasing. 
The whole banking system had reached a condition of nervous 
instability, and was in fact on the edge of total collapse. The enor- 
mous weight of capital debt, expanded in the boom times, was 
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hanging over the market, in part artifically maintained against 
liquidation by the R.F.C. loans; and the federal and state debts 
were rapidly mounting. 

These material conditions, naturally, provoked their response in 
the consciousness of the citizens. Fear was widespread. Roosevelt, 
with his usual sensitiveness to popular moods, summed this up 
aptly in his inaugural address: “The only thing we have to fear,” 
he said, “is fear itself.” There was a general feeling of disorienta- 
tion and helplessness. As usual, to all except Marxists, the natural 
functioning of the capitalist economy in crisis appeared to all 
classes of the people as the blind working of unalterable law, 
against which the plans of men are helpless. Unrest was slowly 
growing. 

The attitude of the various sections of the population can be 
more specifically defined: 

(1) The bourgeoisie proper was genuinely frightened. Many of 
them feared the breakdown of the system which sustained them. 
For several years, after 1929, they had kept up their courage by 
the whistlings of their agents in the Hoover Administration: they 
had told each other that bad times would soon be over, that the 
corner would be soon reached, that nothing unusual had happened. 
But after nearly four years, the indices were still hurtling down- 
ward, and the whistlings no longer sounded convincing. They and 
their spokesmen had no solution to offer to bring back the lost 
profits, and knew they had none. Thus they were ready to grasp 
at any that came along. 

(2) The farmers were discouraged, and also resentful. It is 
interesting to remember that the first important outbreaks of “direct 
action” involved farmers (in Northwestern New York, Wisconsin, 
Iowa, etc.) and not workers—though, of course, these were spora- 
dic and soon slipped out of sight when industrial strikes began. 
The farmers saw the solution to their problems in the raising of 
prices of commodities, the lowering of taxes and mortgage burdens, 
and in direct subsidies. 

(3) Among the middle classes generally, fear was everywhere. 
They were completely confused and disoriented. Before them were 
the ghosts of proletarianization and unemployment taking on flesh 
and blood. Their formerly “privileged” position—as compared with 
the workers—was being rudely undermined. Unlike certain sec- 
tions of the farmers, however, the middle classes generally were 
not so much resentful as merely bewildered. When the middle 
classes are not only afraid and disoriented, but also resentful, the 
ground has become ripe for Fascism. But the time for this has 
not yet come. 

Above all it is important to understand that in 1932-33 the middle 
classes had lost confidence in their former leaders—the finance cap- 
italists and their avowed spokesmen. And this they had done not 
merely because times were so bad for the middle classes, but in 
large part because the finance capitalists had temporarily lost confi- 
dence in themselves. The middle classes, being unable to formulate 
an independent program of their own, or to furnish independent 
leadership, must always follow another as leader. And they will 
not follow unless the leader is himself assured and confident, and 
looks like a winner. 
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(4) The unemployed were largely defeatist in their attitude, and 
in some measure resentful. They asked primarily for a small pit- 
tance of relief, and to a lesser extent for jobs. 

(5) The proletariat was completely disoriented, both because of 
the absence of revolutionary leadership and because of the active 
presence of a corrupt and reactionary leadership. The workers 
were beginning to stir and mutter, and the turmoil of mass struggle 
lay ahead. They saw no political solution to their problems; but 
they were turning toward direct action as a means for gaining their 
most immediate needs. 

Roosevelt was the Lochinvar sent as the answer to these condi- 
tions and these attitudes. He swung triumphantly into office with 
the fundamental program of tiding capitalism over the depths of 
the crisis, of using the state on a scale unprecedented in this country 
to supplement the “natural forces” of the economic cycle working 
for the upturn. Thus, on the economic scene, he quickly formulated 
his answers to the crucial difficulties. The deflationary trend was 
reversed by inflationary measures: cessation of the free gold mar- 
ket, silver manipulation, lowering of the gold content ot the dollar. 
The banking structure was revived by the Bank Holiday, the liqui- 
dation of the weakest banks, the Federal Deposite Insurance Cor- 
poration, and government loans. The N.R.A. gave industry a 
breathing space from the excessive price-cutting and too anarchic 
competition. Government loans, and spending, relief and public 
works, “primed the pump”. 

However, the economic measures were not enough to tide capital- 
ism over. There was also a political and ideological task to per- 
form. The problems raised by the consciousness and attitudes of 
the various sections of the population had to be met. This is the 
peculiar business of politicians, and not so clearly understood by 
the bourgeoisie proper. 

Roosevelt’s pre-election speeches, the form and wording of his 
program were designed to answer just these problems. And, draw- 
ing heavily from the United States Populist tradition, from liberal- 
ism and social-democracy, they did so remarkably well. It is worth 
while noticing how the form of his program affected the various 
sections : 

(1) Roosevelt appeared on the surface as the champion of “the 
people” and the sworn enemy of the big bourgeoisie. He lashed out 
(verbally) at the Tories and the money-changers. In ringing words 
he sounded the clarion. In spite of this, at the beginning there was 
little consistent opposition to Roosevelt from the bourgeoisie. For 
one thing, they were too worried, and felt they had to take a chance. 
Besides, they knew that they could control the basic direction of 
his régime, and they therefore concentrated their efforts (success- 
fully) on getting their own desires written into the new “business 
legislation”. Certain groups of the bourgeoisie, particularly those 
in already unionized industries, were actively in favor of the Ad- 
ministration. 

(2) The farmers were delighted with the fine old Jeffersonian 
phrases with which Roosevelt’s speeches were well larded. And 
they were more substantially delighted with the actual economic 
benefits to themselves which Roosevelt engineered: higher prices 
for their crops, mortgage relief, and direct subsidies. 

(3) The middle classes were on the heights. In Roosevelt they 
saw themselves reflected—not their actual confused and frightened 
selves, but their hopes and dreams. Confidence.sprung up again. 
Here were just the kind of hazy, grandiose generalities to warm 
the cockles of a middle-class heart. Here was indeed a new leader, 
sure, firm, smiling and friendly. And here was a New Life to be 
had just for the asking. They jumped gayly onto the bandwagon. 

(4) The unemployed, too, got for a time at least new hope to 
replace their defeatism. This sounded like good stuff, these prom- 
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ises for the Forgotten Man. And relief conditions were in fact 
improved. CWA, PWA, and CCC were at any rate better than 
Hoover. 

(5) The proletariat was tied to the White House through the 
trade union bureaucracy. The ambiguous Section 7A, while left 
vague enough to fulfill the requirements of Roosevelt’s basic eco- 
nomic program, also met the ideological need of permitting Roose- 
velt to appear as labor’s President. 

Thus, for a while, the magician Roosevelt did appear as all 
things to all men. 

It is necessary to say a word about the relation of Roosevelt to 
Fascism. In 1933 the Daily Worker assured us that Roosevelt was 
a Fascist—though now it is the opposition to Roosevelt (the Su- 
preme Court and Hearst and the Liberty League) which the Daily 
Worker recognizes as the “true” Fascists. Of course, Roosevelt 
was not and is not fascist. He and his program are a kind of 
distorted amalgam of liberalism, Populism, and social-democracy 
in theory, and even, in part, in practise. Where possible, Roose~ 
velt uses the methods of class collaboration, not of direct class 
tyranny. 

Nevertheless, during the decline ot capitalism, the capitalist at- 
tempt to solve a deep crisis tends necessarily along fascist lines. 
In this case, the crisis was not deep and long enough, either eco- 
nomically on the one hand, or socially and politically on the other, 
to require Fascism itself. But because of this tendency in the 
decline of capitalism, the Roosevelt program and methods were a 
kind of pale foreshadowing of Fascism, a faint metaphor of what 
is to come. 

Fascism, like the Roosevelt program, has a muddled middle-class 
appeal, building its ideology out of the dreams and despairs of the 
middle classes. And many Fascists are quite as “sincere” as Roose- 
velt. Under Roosevelt, especially in the first two years, there oc~- 
curred an unprecedented concentration of power in the Executive 
branch of the government and a correlative weakening of the legis- 
lative—again, on a large scale, characteristic of Fascism. The 
code authorities of the N.R.A., with their attempt to sustain prices 
through the intervention of the state, are also analogous to the 
methods of Fascism. So, too, with the extension of state influence 
in and operation of “business”—investments in banking, railroads, 
industry. Likewise, in the various labor boards, the automobile 
code, etc., there is a foreshadowing of compulsory arbitration. 

It must always be remembered that Fascism is veiled not open 
reaction. It begins as a mass movement, not as an open offensive 
of finance-capital, and is only later taken over by finance-capital. 
In this Roosevelt and his program are instructive for the future. 


ITI. 


During the last eighteen months the political meaning of the 
Roosevelt régime has greatly altered, because of the fact that basic 
economic and social conditions have greatly altered. The central 
development is, naturally, the upturn in the business cycle, which, 
after two minor spurts in 1933 and 1934, is now in a major swing. 
The upturn is marked above all by the return of profits—some of 
them remarkably enough to the highest level in history, and many 
to the 1930 level. The stock market has soared. Prices, after a 
sharp recovery in 1933-34, have for the most part continued up, 
though more slowly, and have been approximately level during the 
past year. (Wages, after a considerable rise in 1933-34 (though 
only a slight rise in real wages) are remaining about stationary, 
with a slight increase in hours since the invalidation of the N.R.A. 
Unemployment has decreased about 5 millions since Roosevelt took 
office, but has changed little during the past year. 
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The forces for the upturn were substantially in operation by the 
beginning of 1935. Consequently, at that time Roosevelt had to 
alter his course. Instead of appearing as the stirring leader of the 
74th Congress (as he had been of the 73rd), he had to act as 
brake; and, by his pseudo-Social-Security Act and the W.P.A., 
he forestalled any serious effort at more genuine social security, 
public works or large-scale relief. Nevertheless, at the end of the 
first session of the 74th Congress, he reconsolidated his formal 
“left” position by championing the Utilities Bill, the Neutrality 
Act, and the “Soak the Rich” Tax Bill. This he did in order to 
cut the ground from under the feet of the opposition to the bour- 
geois and reformist left, and thus to prevent the growth of a major 
third party movement. 

In the autumn of 1935 he announced “the breathing spell” for 
business, to mark his recognition of the end of the New Deal in 
fact—that is, the end of the emergency measures to save capitalism 
in the given crisis—and to make a bid to retain some of his slipping 
big bourgeois support. The Supreme Court, by invalidating the 
N.R.A., A.A.A., Railroad Pensions Act, etc., was assigned the task 
of publicly burying the emergency measures. With the upturn of 
the business cycle, they have finished their purpose. 

If we turn to the relation of Roosevelt to his opponents, we find 
that to his opponents on his right he has given the substance of 
their demands: that is, he has done his part in recovering profits. 
On this basis he, quite “reasonably”, asks for their votes. But they, 
ungrateful, get more and more abusive, invigorated by the blood of 
profits. They want a more direct instrument than Roosevelt. 

To his left he has given lavishly of the words and phrases it 
looks for. He keeps the slogans and the demagogy, as in his an- 
nual message in January—now pure demagogy, since they were 
designed for the depths of the crisis, not for the upturn. By this 
means he has made a serious third party in 1936 impossible: it 
could not be sufficiently differentiated from Roosevelt. During 1935 
the third party movement collapsed; and its impossibility was defi- 
nitively sealed by the U.M.W.A.’s endorsement of Roosevelt. 

If we look at the election year lineup in terms of the attitude of 
the social groups, we find: 

(1) The bourgeoisie are again confident. Profits are miraculously 
returned. They are again impatient of state restraint: the ropes 
which helped them out of the hole have become shackles. It seems 
to them that the country is headed back to the good old days. They 
wish to run along in the uncurbed race for profits. They feel now. 
able to handle labor alone, and toss aside the possible ultimate social 
consequences. Thus, on the whole, the bourgeoisie is anti-Roose- 
velt. Some, with special interests, still stick with him. And much 
of the bourgeois opposition is no doubt largely bluff. They find in 
“intransigent” and loud opposition the easiest way to put the screws 
on Roosevelt when he kicks a bit. And Roosevelt, in the face of 
the opposition, naturally “concedes” still more. In any case, it 
must be kept in mind that Roosevelt through the state fundamental- 
ly represents them since he upholds and maintains the basic inter- 
ests and the social structure on which they rest; and, more par- 
ticularly, he prepares carefully and ably for the war which they 
expect to open up mighty new markets. This the intelligent among 
the bourgeoisie clearly understand, and no doubt some even of the 
“opponents’ ” votes will go to Roosevelt in the secrecy of the ballot 
box. 

(2) Large sections of the farmers (with the decided exceptions 
of the share-croppers and the poorest tenants) are considerably 
better off than in 1933. The reasons for this are various, including 
the drought and the dust storms, for which Roosevelt cannot plaus- 
ibly take credit; but in part they are undoubtedly the Roosevelt 
farm measures. The majority of the farmers may be expected to 
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Stay with Roosevelt. Many are affected by the anti-Roosevelt agi- 
tation; but the Republicans offer no farm program at all. 

(3) The middle classes generally (exclusive of the farmers) are 
not so much better off than in 1933, though their condition has to 
some extent improved. But the crucial point with reference to the 
middle classes is that their faith in their old leaders—in finance- 
capital—has been revived. It has revived in large part because 
the faith of the old leaders in themselves has revived, because they 
are once again confident. As usual, the middle classes go toward 
what looks to them like the leader. It is entirely false that to win 
the middle classes a “middle-class appeal” must be made, on the 
basis of a “middle-class program”. The middle classes answer to 
the voice of a master who sounds like a master. Roosevelt, mirror- 
ing in his phrases a middle-class mind, loses his appeal precisely 
because he makes, now, so many apologies and “concessions”. The 
old note rings hollow. The Liberty League is less compromising. 
It says in éffect to the middle classes: tag along with me if you 
know what is good for you, because I really run things, and I 
intend to run them my way. (It would be well if working class 
politicians could learn this lesson in the ways of the middle classes. ) 
In November, therefore, the majority of the middle classes will 
probably vote against Roosevelt; and still more “prosperity” will 
only increase the adverse majority, since it will increase the strength 
and confidence of the bourgeoisie. 

(4) The unemployed know from experience the fakery of Roose- 
velt’s relief program. For this reason, some of the unemployed are 
turning against Roosevelt. But most (when they are not disfran- 
chised) will vote for Roosevelt on the lesser evil principle, since 
the Republicans offer even less. 

(5) The proletariat is on the whole better off than in 1933, 
though not much better off. But in spite of the revelation of the 
Roosevelt program in practise as thoroughly anti-working class, 
the treachery of the trade union bureaucracy, the fatal policy of 
the communist party and the vacillating policy of the socialist 
party during this period, ensure that a substantial majority of the 
working class will go to Roosevelt. This could not have been 
shown more decisively than by the unanimous endorsement of 
Roosevelt by the U.M.W.A. Convention. However paradoxical it 
may seem, the solidest support for Roosevelt will be drawn from 
the proletariat. 

On the basis of the above survey, I conclude that Roosevelt will 
be re-elected in November, by a majority probably less than in 
1932, but still considerable. 


IV. 


What, then, should be the broad strategy of Marxists for this 
election year? 

Many tendencies in the labor movement, led by the communist 
party, hold that this is the year for a mighty Labor or Farmer- 
Labor party campaign. Some of them believe, or pretend to believe, 
that a national Farmer-Labor ticket in 1936 is realistically possible; 
others—many socialists, for example, that it is not possible in 1936, 
but that nevertheless the Farmer-Labor campaign should be carried 
on for its educational value and to prepare for the future. 

Both conceptions are entirely incorrect. We have already seen 
that a genuine Labor or Farmer-Labor party, including the bulk of 
the organized labor movement, in 1936 is impossible; it is blocked 
by Roosevelt’s political strategy. A fake Labor party is still, in- 
deed, possible, cooked up by bureaucratic and opportunistic maneu- 
vers: and it should be noticed that any kind of Labor. party cam- 
paign, even one of the most “genuine” sort, plays into the hands 
of those who would like a fake Labor party, either this year or in 
the future. 
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It is not my intention to enter into the general “theory” of the 
Labor party. The main considerations are well enough known by 
Marxists: that a Labor party is hopelessly reformist, and thus 
unable to defend the interests of the working class, we know; that 
in actuality it offers no protection whatever against either war or 
Fascism, we know; we know that, in the decline of capitalism, a 
Labor party cannot win even any important temporary concessions 
from the bourgeoisie; and we know also that the whole ideology of 
the Labor party blurs the central and decisive question: what class 
holds state power? We know also that in this country the Labor 
party movement connects up with the traditional Populist and Pro- 
gressive tradition, and thus loses even its nominal class base. 

The present question, however, is not one of general theory, but 
of the concrete meaning of the Labor party campaign in 1936. 
And, concretely, we must conclude that the Labor party campaign 
this year plays directly into the hands of Roosevelt—that is, into 
the hands of finance-capital. The Labor and Farmer-Labor cam- 
paign, particularly in its Stalinist version, utilizes the very same 
ideology as Roosevelt. Nothing could have made this clearer than 
Roosevelt’s Annual Message to Congress. Ninety percent of this 
message might have appeared unchanged in the Daily Worker— 
even the same rhetorical devices. Roosevelt declared himself “un- 
equivocally” for strong neutrality measures; against Fascist tyran- 
nies; against war; against the Tories; against unscrupulous finan- 
ciers; against Wall Street; against invasion of the pecople’s rights 
by the courts; for the common man; for—a “people’s government” 
(in just those words). On what possible grounds could Roosevelt 
be kept out of the People’s Front? 

The Farmer-Labor advocates, especially the Stalinists, now join 
with the Administration spokesmen in attacking the Liberty League 
as “Fascist” (as I have pointed out, for the communist party it 
was once Roosevelt who was Fascist). This is entirely false and 
extremely dangerous. The Liberty League is simply old-fashioned 
reactionary. Naturally, the present backers of the Liberty League 
will some day be supporting a Fascist movement in this country. 
But they will be hidden, not on the front pages, as they now are in 
stories about the Liberty League. Fascism simply does not work 
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this way. And Fascism is built out of crisis and depression; not 
out of an upturn, when the middle classes are on the whole pleased 
with the Tories. Actually, Roosevelt is closer to Fascism than the 
Liberty League, though we have seen that he is not Fascist. It is 
he who, like Fascism, represents “veiled” reaction. Making purely 
reformist distinctions between “friendly” and “unfriendly” sections 
of the ruling class (backers of Roosevelt and backers of the Liber- 
ty League), and friendly and unfriendly organs of the capitalist 
state (Congress, the people’s representative, and the Supreme Court, 
representative of Wall Street) plays directly into the hands of the 
future Fascist developments. 

Because, then, of the incidence of their political ideology, we 
shall see that many of the “boldest” supporters of the Farmer- 
Labor campaign now, in November will line up the votes for 
Roosevelt. It is not excluded that the communist party itself— 
especially if the Far Eastern crisis deepens—will declare for Roose- 
velt. 

No. In 1936 it is the business of Marxists to understand that 
this election year is an opportune time to build—not reformist— 
but revolutionary ideas, to strengthen vastly the revolutionary 
movement in this country. It is a year for Marxists to redouble 
their participation in independent working-class actions. In this, 
good beginnings have already been made in 1936. And direct 
struggle is the most educational of all schools for the masses of 
the workers. Perhaps in November they will still vote for Roose- 
velt; but if they have participated in direct struggles, properly led, 
they will be far along politically. 

And this election year is a splendid year for a mighty educational 
campaign: not against the Liberty League or ‘Wall Street or the 
Supreme Court or Roosevelt, but against the capitalist state; and 
not for a reformist party to take governmental office as a hand- 
maiden of capitalism, but for a party to overthrow the state. It is 
a splendid year, that is to say, for a campaign for the revolutionary 
party, for utilizing the ferment of the election year and the war 
crisis and the labor struggles for the forging of the revolutionary 


leadership of the American working class. 
John WEST 


The People’s Front in France 


’HtHE CENTER of gravity of the international class struggle is 
“= today located in France. There too the democratic constitu- 
tional form of government has begun to shake, the governments 
have a continually briefer term of life, parliament falls into in- 
creasing discreditment, the number of unemployed rises from 
month to month, the steadily deepening agrarian crisis threatens 
countless peasants with ruin, despair spreads among the urban 
petty bourgeois strata—to all of which is being added the frightful 
pressure of the immediate war danger. The masses are seeking 
a way out they enter into movements, mass demonstrations, strikes. 
Armed disputes, guerrilla battles between Fascists and sections of 
the labor movement have left their mark on the inner-political 
picture of France for the last two years. All these are unmistaka- 
ble signs of the fact that the period of the stable, “pacifist”, con- 
stitutional-democratic development of France has finally passed. 
Ever more threateningly is the French nation confronted with the 
Either-Or: the smashing of capitalism, the victory of the revolu- 
tionary proletariat and the establishment of its dictatorship, thereby 
opening a new chain of revolutions in Europe, or the victory of 
the extreme reaction in its most horrible, revolting form, the vic- 
tory over the labor movement and all democracy of those sections 


of the petty bourgeoisie and the slum proletariat which have been 
infuriated to the utmost, who are most decayed—a victory whose 
fruits fall into the lap of monopoly capitalism and which flings 
back the entire nation to the ideological state of despotic barbarism, 
a victory which strengthens the existence of the already function- 
ing Fascist states and draws other lands into its orbit (Belgium, 
Holland, Spain, Switzerland). 

The serious observer of French politics, who desires the victory 
of the French proletariat, is therefore faced with answering the 
following questions: Is the French proletariat conscious of the 
import of this decisive struggle: Are its organizations pursuing 
such a policy which would make a victory probable? Have 
the French workers’ parties drawn the lessons of the terrible prole- 
tarian defeats of the last decade? Numerous are the voices which 
reply affirmatively by referring to the “People’s Front”. For does 
not this People’s Front realize not only the proletarian united front, 
but also the united front of the proletariat with the petty bour- 
geoisie? Let us therefore see what is actually involved in this 
“People’s Front” which can already look back upon more than a 
year’s history. 
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The French People’s Front is composed of the (parliamentarily ) 
strongest bourgeois party, the Radical Socialists, the socialist and 
communist parties, plus the trade unions and a number of small 
Left wing bourgeois groupings. The Radical party deserves, at 
the outset, a more detailed consideration, for its essence reflects 
the whole People’s Front. The Radical Socialist party proclaims 
itself the heir of the Great French Revolution, and so it is in the 
sense that it has always loyally served the class of the bourgeoisie 
and its state which emerged victoriously from this revolution. Only, 
times have meanwhile changed, and with them also people. The 
bourgeoisie which fought against oppressive feudalism and abso- 
lutism became, many generations ago, the oppressive imperialist 
bourgeoisie. And whom doesn’t the French bourgeoisie oppress! 
Indonesians, Arabs, Berbers, Riff Kabyls, Negroes, Indians, etc., 
as well as proletarians and the lower strata of the petty bourgeoisie 
of the country itself, are given a taste of the harsh fist of the victor 
of 1789. In harmony with the altered character of the bourgeoisie, 
the Radical party has become one of its most corrupt instruments 
of domination. The party, by means of its verbose glorification of 
the Great Revolution in economically peaceful times, did have its 
hands above all on the petty bourgeois and the peasant, yet without 
representing the present-day or the future interests of the lower 
layers of these classes. That is why the latter inexorably devel- 
oped an antagonism towards it during the crisis. 

Let us outline here in a few strokes the recent history of the 
Radical party. During the World War, its lust for annexation 
knew no bounds. Not even the demand for the withdrawal from 
the left bank of the Rhine sufficed for it. It signed the Versailles 
Treaty with a complete sense of responsibility, and at the beginning, 
it likewise supported the policy of the occupation of the Ruhr. In 
1925 it was a Radical government which conducted the shameful 
colonial war in Morocco and the present “Radical” government of 
Sarraut is giving the insurrectionary people of Syria doses of 
grapeshot. The domestic réle of the Radicals is no less glorious. 
The same Sarraut was Minister of the Interior in the Doumergue 
cabinet after the miserable capitulation of the likewise Radical 
Daladier government to the Fascist stroke on February 6, 1934. 
On February 9, several thousand communist workers rallied in 
Paris for a counter-demonstration; M. Sarraut’s police fired into 
their ranks; results, five dead. And M. Paganon, the “Radical” 
Minister of the Interior of the Laval government followed in 
Sarraut’s footsteps: more workers’ blood was shed by the Radicals 
in Brest and Toulon in the Summer of 1935. It has come to the 
point where the party is involved in virtually all the corruption 
scandals of the Third Republic, which constitute the perennial 
agitational material of the Fascists and royalists against the parlia- 
mentary system. That was the case as far back as the end of the 
last century. In a letter to Kautsky, Engels wrote on January 28, 
1889: “The Radicals, in their haste to get into the government, 
have made themselves the slaves of opportunism and corruption and 
thereby fairly nurtured Boulangism.” Things are no better to this 
day; they have grown worse, as the Stavisky affair, above all, 
plainly showed. 

The increasingly profound cris.s is confronted by the Radical 
government members with the methods of capitalism: radical wage 
and salary reductions, enormous rise in direct and indirect taxes, 
hitting the lower strata primarily. At the same time, the military 
apparatus swallows up increasingly vast sums of money. The 
little man consequently feels himself betrayed by the Radicals (and 
rightly so). He seeks a new way out. Thence the swelling of 
the ranks of the Croix de Feu and other Fascist societies, thence 
also the communist election successes. If, recently, this process has 
been weakened or, more correctly, has taken place mainly to the 
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benefit of the Right, then it is precisely a result of the People’s 
Front policy which once more elevates the Radicals on the shield 
of the nation. 


Before the outbreak of the present crisis, the socalled “Left 
Cartel” existed in France, the parliamentary codperation of the 
Radicals and the socialists. One of the effects of the crisis was the 
belief among the socialists that they could no longer submit to the 
policy of the Radicals. In order not to lose contact with the pro- 
letarian masses, the socialists called off the alliance with the Rad- 
icals and even parted with their own Right wing—the socalled 
Neos—who held firmly to the alliance. The S.F.1.0. oriented to- 
wards the proletarian united front. Meanwhile the Comintern 
buried the theory of social-Fascism, and the united front came into 
being. However, it soon became clear that the C.P.F., under the 
command of the degenerated Soviet bureaucracy, had not 
accomplished a turn to Leninism but to ultra-opportunism. 
Encirclement by Hitler Germany and Japan compelled the Soviet 
Union to look about for foreign allies. It found one, along the 
lines already prescribed by Czarist foreign policy, in the French 
General Staff, which is interested in preserving the status quo 
created by the Versailles Treaty—so favorable to French imperial- 
ism—which fears Hitler’s lust for vengeance, and is therefore like- 
wise for restoring the constellation of 1914.1 Upon the French 
communists fell the task of making this alliance popular among 
the French people. Towards this end it had to extend the united 
front to the Radicals. In the beginning, only the Left wing of the 
Radicals understood what new possibilities were opened up for 
liberalism by such a policy, whereas the Right wing continued to 
deem a collaboration with the communists, on the basis of their 
past, as “disreputable”. Recently, however, this wing also has con- 
vinced itself of the “sincerity” of the patriotic turn of the com- 
munists. The recently held congress of the Radical party almost 
unanimously accepted the People’s Front. Covered by communist 
authority, the socialists are also taking the road back—and not 
without a sigh of relief, for they had been treading shifting ground. 
In the People’s Front, the old republican Cartel—expanded by a 
communist tail—celebrates a happy primordial existence. This is 
the People’s Front and its real content. 


The foreign political program of the People’s Front consists in 
the propagation of the Franco-Russian alliance and the promotion 
of the “system of collective security pacts” (the expression “mili- 
tary alliance” is generally forbidden nowadays) within the “frame- 
work of the League of Nations”. The French social democrats 
and communists have just voted in the French parliament for the 
ratification of the Franco-Russian military pact, thereby assuming 
the obligation to march on the side of the French bourgeoisie for 
the preservation of the French Empire in a coming war—if it 
fulfills the pre-conditions of the pact. Lenin once combatted—even 
though he was himself an irreconcilable opponent of the Versailles 
peace conditions—the National-Bolshevism of Laufenberg and 
comrades, who considered a “united front” of the German prole- 
tariat with the German bourgeoisie permissible in the struggle 





1 There is no question, in the 
French-Soviet alliance, of a pol- 
icy which the proletariat and 
the petty bourgeoisie “imposes” 
upon the bourgeoisie, as many 
theoreticians would have it. This 
policy has its advocates in the 
furthest circles of finance capi- 
tal and of the extreme Right. 
The big financier, Mercier, for- 
mer commander of the Fascist 


Croix de Feu, took a trip to the 
Soviet Union and declared, on 
his return, in a lecture to the 
Polytechnical School: “France 
must declare, in close and com- 
plete accord with England that 
she will resist any attack upon 
the Soviet Union, strengthen the 
League of Nations and reinforce 
the bonds with the Little En- 
tente and Austria.” 
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against the Versailles peace. The C.P.G. later liquidated these 
teachings and competed with Hitler in the struggle against the 
“shameful peace of Versailles”. And today the C.P.F. concludes 
an alliance with its bourgeoisie 1or the defense of the status quo 
of Versailles! 

Such foreign political aims bring obligations. And not the least 
reason why the French bourgeoisie follows this policy is that it 
hopes, by means of it, to keep the proletariat off its neck.2 Clém- 
enceau would not have dared to cream that his successors would 
succeed in playing the October Revolution against the proletarian 
revolution in France! To be sure, this required tremendous reac- 
tionary changes in the Soviet Union itself, the Soviet Union of 
Lenin and Trotsky first had to become the Soviet Union of Stalin- 
Napoleon and his marshals. 

But let us look a little closer into the domestic political activity 
of the People’s Front. The world public first paid it attention on 
July 14 of last year, the French national holiday, when a commit- 
tee composed of Radicals, socialists and “communists” summoned 
the masses to demonstrate; when the three party leaders, Daladier, 
Blum and Cachin, led the demonstration arm in arm; when the 
tricolor waved for the first time in a workers’ demonstration, and 
when M. Duclos, general secretary of the C.P.F., intoned the 
Marseillaise on the Place de la République. Shortly thereafter 
occurred those events which made the true character of the People’s 
Front even plainer. We refer to the spontaneous strikes, demon- 
strations and struggles in Brest and Toulon. Involved in this was 
the first spontaneous resistance of the proletarian masses to the 
huuger-decrees of the Laval-Herriot government. In order not to 
lose lightly the favor of the Radicals, sworn supporters of private 
property in the means of production, the Stalinists and socialists 
bluntly declared the resistance of the proletariat to be a Fascist 
provocation. And thus may the whole content of the People’s 
Front policy be defined: subservience of the workers’ parties to 
the Radicals. This subservience reached its low point in the vote 
given the Sarraut government, vhich is not even a purely Radical 
government, but one which includes such outspokenly Right 
wing bourgeois forces as Flandin, the Minister of War, General 
Maurin, the member of the Board of Directors of the Schneider- 
Creusot munitions works, etc. 


Naturally, this policy has another side. It is not so easy to bring 
the proletarian masses under the leadership of the Radicals. For 
the S.P., and above all for the C.P., the essential task is therefore 
the duping of the masses into the belief that their policy is in har- 
mony with the teachings of Marx and Lenin, that they continue to 
pursue the goal of the proletarian revolution. Were they to liqui- 
date Marxism in words as well as in practise (which is what the 
Neo-Socialists proposed in their time), the masses would quit the 
C.P. and the S.P. and build themselves a new party. But by that 
the Blums, Cachins and Thorezes would lose all their value both 
for the French bourgeoisie and for Stalin-Bonaparte, who uses 
them as payments. That is why they clothe their treacherous 
policy towards the bourgeoisie in formule taken from the vocabu- 





2Flandin, the national-liberal olution of 1789 [Applause from 
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foreign minister of the Sarraut 
government, seeks to explain to 
the extreme Right wing the 
change of the communists in the 
following words: “But if acci- 
dentally . . . a closer community 
of views and in action on the 
plane of foreign policy and for 
the preservation of peace in Eu- 
rope between France which is, 
despite all, the heir of the Rev- 


the Left and the extreme Left] 
and the Union of Socialist So- 
viet Republics, leads the leaders 
and members of the communist 
party to a patriotic conception 
and action of national solidarity, 
then I do not believe, gentlemen, 
that you will be the last to felic- 
itate yourselves.”  (Flandin, 
speech in the Chamber, Feb. 25, 


1936.) 
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lary of Leninism, even combat “Millerandism” (coalition govern- 
ment) in words, and seek in the works of Marx and Lenin for 
any quotation that they can tear from its context and give a pa- 
triotic content. 

It would lead too far afield to pillory here all the distortions of 
Leninism. Especially, of course, must Lenin’s writing against the 
ultra-Leftists, the “infantile maladies’, serve to justify opportun- 
ism. Even at the periphery of our own organization, voices have 
risen to express the idea that there is a contradiction between our 
rejection of the People’s Front policy in France and our proposal 
to support the Evangelical churches and the Catholic church in 
Germany against Nazi totality-barbarism. Let us answer both the 
Stalinists and our own doubting “friends” with one single quota- 
tion from the Jnfantile Malady: 

“Everything depends upon whether one understands how to apply 
this tactic [of the united front and of veering] for the raising and 
not for the lowering of the general level of proletarian class con- 
sciousness, of the revolutionary spirit, of the capacity to fight and 


win.” 

On July 14, 1935 there were only isolated Tricolors in the dem- 
onstration parade of the People’s Front, and the red flag predomi- 
nated by far. In the People’s Front demonstration of February 
16, 1936, on the contrary, the police of Sarraut—as he himself 
reported proudly to the Chamber—counted 450-500 Tricolors. The 
lowering of the general class consciousness by the tactic of the 
People’s Front expresses itself here in the proportional relationship 
to the increasing of Tricolors. As for the church struggle in Ger- 
many, contrariwise, it is a task of the revolutionists to support 
every resistance to the totality-barbarism of the Fascists and there- 
by to raise the general level of the revolutionary spirit and the 
capacity to struggle. Whoever does not understand how to apply 
the Lenin quotation adduced here, has not yet learned the A B C of 
revolutionary politics. 

It has even occurred to the German S.A.P. to quote the shade 
of Lenin of 1905 in favor of the admissibility of the People’s Front. 
In an article on the People’s Front, Neue Front wrote at the begin- 
ning of October, 1935: 

“The first question that rises in this connection is whether such 
an alliance, such a fighting community with parts of the bourgeoisie, 
is at all possible and admissible from the principled revolutionary 
standpoint. We affirm this and thereby solidarize ourselves with 
what the Bolsheviks under Lenin’s leadership put forth as far back 
[!!] as 1905-1906 on the admissibility and the limitations of such 
alliances.” 


One could not jump around more unscrupulously and criminally 
with the heritage of Lenin. In 1905, Lenin shared the general 
conception that Russia was on the eve of a great bourgeois revolu- 
tion. Contrary to the Mensheviks, however, who concluded from 
this conception that the proletariat should leave the leadership of 
this revolution to the liberal bourgeoisie, Lenin was of the opinion 
that only the proletariat, in league with the revolutionary peasantry, 
could solve the tasks of the bourgeois revolution. That is why he 
condemned sharply any marching together with the radical bour- 
geoisie (this is just the question over which the Bolsheviks and 
Mensheviks split), but by means of the formula “democratic dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat and peasantry” he held open the door 
to an accord with the peasant Social Revolutionists, whose program 
was the bourgeois agrarian revolution. Let it be borne in mind 
that the Russian liberals were at that time still under the knout of 
the Czar and in spite of this Lenin categorically rejected any alli- 
ances with them. The French Radicals.of today, on the other hand, 
who have everything in common with the liberals and nothing in 
common with the peasant-terroristic Social Revolutionists and who, 
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in contrast to the latter, base themselves upon an agrarian revolu- 
tion effected some 150 years ago, are the representatives of French 
colonial oppression. But the S.A.P. nevertheless does not fail to 
adduce the position of Lenin in 1905 (which was, moreover, thrown 
to the junk pile in his April 1917 theses) as a motivation for the 
People’s Front policy. It can be seen from this example that the 
S.A.P. has as much in common with Leninism as quack-healing has 
with scientific medicine. 

But back to the People’s Front, as it lives and breathes in 
France today. The decisive question is: what perspective does it 
have, does it at all want to conquer power and if so, in what way 
and how does it aim to employ it? The People’s Front has a 
majority in the present French parliament, which will probably be 
increased after the coming elections. What, then, is more logical 
than that it should form the government? Do not the “commu- 
nists” too place themselves on the foundation of the bourgeois state 
in France, don’t they demand of it the dissolution of the Fascist 
organizations, don’t they make themselves the defenders of the 
security of the state in the “program of the People’s Front”—a 
miserable document which does not even dare demand the immedi- 
ate abolition of the Laval emergency decrees and which proposes 
a... parliamentary investigation commission for the colonies? 
Now, if the present bourgeois state can wipe out Fascism, if this 
phenomenon can be eliminated without eliminating its cause—capi- 
talism, and petty bourgeois misery engendered by its crisis—and if 
this is the avowed purpose of the People’s Front, then why don’t 
the communists participate in the government? After all, it is to 
be expected that the laws against the Fascists would be applied 
more resolutely by People’s Front ministers than by Right wing 
bourgeois ministers, who are half- or whole-hearted allies of tie 
Fascists. This conclusion was indeed drawn in the last ministerial 
crisis by the social democrats, who declared themselves ready to 
form a government in the event that the communists also partici- 
pated. Yet the communists refused, and they suddenly raised 
against Blum, the socialist leader, the accusation of “Millerand- 
ism”, of class-collaboration! “Respect for the principles of tradi- 
tional socialism demands the rejection of participation in the 
government,” declares Duclos, in /’Humanité, who is suddenly con- 
cerned with traditional socialism but not with the proletarian revo- 
lution. What is this to mean? The communists, who boast every 
day of being the initiators of the People’s Front, the communists, 
who still speak of their Radical “friends” in ’Humanité, the com- 
munists, who give their votes in the Chamber to Sarraut (when 
Sarraut put the question of confidence for the first time, the com- 
munists abstained from voting; the second time—after the Fascist 
assault on Leon Blum—they were already voting for Sarraut), 
these communists suddenly accuse the social democrats—who have 
never been ought but Millerandists—of Millerandism! Ah, but 
these gentlemen are masters of deceit! They know that, in minis- 
terial positions, they will be unable to go any further than the 
Radicals, i.e., the bourgeoisie, permit them to go, that they will be 
unable to realize a single proletarian demand, that they will not 
even be able to dissolve the Fascist leagues in reality—and not 
merely on paper. They therefore postpone the taking over of power 
by the People’s Front in accordance with the formula coined by 
Dimitroff at the Seventh Congress (which gained the applause of 
the S.A.P., moreover) with regard to the time: “When the state 
apparatus of the bourgeoisie is already sufficiently disorganized 
and paralyzed so that the bourgeoisie is incapable of preventing 
the formation of a government of struggle against reaction and 
Fascism.” Since the days of Marx and Engels, but above all since 
Lenin’s time, it has always been taken for granted by communists 
thet 2 cisorganization and paralyzing of the bourgeois state appa- 
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ratus is the signal for the armed uprising of the proletariat. But 
in the era of Stalin-Dimitroff-Thorez, all the formule out of the 
vocabulary of Leninism acquire a positively treacherous content. 
How is the bourgeois state apparatus to be disorganized and para- 
lized if the People’s Front policy of the workers’ parties renounces 
any attack upon this state apparatus? If the communists for the 
sake of the friendship between the General Staff and Moscow, give 
up all propaganda in the army? If the workers’ parties most reso- 
lutely resist the arming of the proletariat and stab in the back any 
strike that breaks out on the pretext that it is a “Fascist provoca- 
tion”? In reality, the Dimitroft formula—which is chewed and 
re-chewed by the journalists of /’/Humanité in one form or another 
—conceals the greatest betrayal imaginable, the betrayal of the 
German social democracy in 1918-1919. That is, should proletarian 
mass uprisings occur despite the treacherous policy of the S.P. and 
C.P., which would paralyze the bourgeois state apparatus, then the 
“communists”, together with the social democrats and the bourgeois 
Radicals would form the “People’s Front government” in order to 
save the state apparatus and to restore “law and order”. 


The objection will be raised by those who let themselves be 
blinded by the election successes of the People’s Front: All this 
may be true, yet the People’s Front is preventing the victory of 
Fascism in France. This is an illusion which Marx characterized 
as “parliamentary cretinism”. The successes of the People’s Front 
are sham successes in the truest sense of the word. If the People’s 
Front has at its disposal nothing but ballots and empty fists, the 
Fascists, on the other hand, are not so naive. Here you find re- 
volvers, carbines, machine guns, and even flying squadrons. Colonel 
la Rocque is preparing the civil war in the most modern style. The 
Croix de Feu already represents a tremendous civil war force. And 
while the workers’ parties abandon all agitation in the army, the 
Fascists do not abandon their agitation among the officers. Let the 
People’s Front wallow in its sham successes, let it succumb to the 
illusion that the bourgeois state will cut off one of its own legs— 
the Fascist civil war troops—but the Fascists are preparing for 
their hour. And the workers, doped by the People’s Front tactic, 
will confront them without arms or defense. In great social crises, 
disputed questions are no longer settled with ballots, but with can- 
nons, machine guns and airplanes. The bourgeoisie and the Fas- 
cists are preparing for this dispute, while the S.F.I.O. and the 
C.P.F. are disarming the proletariat by their People’s Front policy. 
The end can only be a catastrophe. 


Fortunately, a force is rising in France which sees this picture 
clearly before its eyes. The Bolshevik-Leninist group and the 
Revolutionary Socialist Youth which is closely connected with it, 
are conducting a sharp struggle against the policy of class fraterni- 
zation, against the alliance with the Radicals, for the formation of 
proletarian unity committees (Soviets), for preparing the general 
strike, for the arming of the proletariat, for the building up of a 
new revolutionary party. They have at their disposal today but 
a few thousand organized supporters. But their ranks are consoli- 
dating daily. Closely connected with the masses, they are fighting 
inside the People’s Front against the policy of the People’s Front. 
In the demonstration of February 16, they were the only ones who 
poured a drop of wormwood into the toasting goblet of the govern- 
ment head, Sarraut. Their slogan was: “Down with the Sarraut 
government!” The latter complained about it in parliament and 
l’'Humanité, loyal to the régime, characterized our comrades as 
“provocateurs”. 


The fate of France—which means of Europe, under present 
conditions—depends for the next decade upon whether this van- 
guard, the French section of the Fourth International, will succeed 
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in bringing decisive masses under its influence in time, and in giving 
a different turn to events. Never has history put before a small 
vanguard, dependent exclusively upon its own strength, a more 
tremendous and harder task. 

We German emigrants have still another word to say about the 
French situation. At the 8th Congress of the French C.P. which 
took place a few weeks ago, Thorez—whose secretaries are appa- 
rently busy digging up Marx and Lenin quotations that can be 
abused in a patriotic spirit—quoted the concluding sentence from 
Marx’s criticism of Hegel’s Rechtsphilosophie: 

“Tf all the internal conditions are fulfilled, the day of the German 
resurrection will be heralded by the crowing of the Gallic cock.” 

Let us answer Thorez that we—like the Bolsheviks who decisively 
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rejected the aid of the Hohenzollerns, offered by traitors @ la 
Scheidemann, in the struggle against Czarism—renounce the aid 
of French imperialism in the struggle against Hitler barbarism. 
Should our French comrades, however, succeed in leading the 
French proletariat to victory, in establishing the new Commune, 
then the quotation from Marx again acquires its deep revolutionary 
sense, then the crowing of the Gallic cock will herald the resurrec- 
tion day of German freedom. And above the ruins of the Hitler 
Realm and of French imperialism will rise the red banner of the 


Fourth International. 
Walter HELD 


CopenHAGEN, March 4, 1936. 


What Is this Business Revival? 


HE UPTURN in the economic cycle is now unmistakable. 

Since about the middle of 1933 the business indices began to 
show a rise; some sharp fluctuations followed, but on a whole this 
period records an almost continuous upward trend. This revival 
is not experienced by the United States alone; it is world wide. 
As a matter of fact, the statistics of industrial production gains 
place several countries ahead of the United States, ranging some- 
what in the following order: Japan, the Scandinavian countries, 
Italy and Great Britain. Insofar, however, as the perspectives of 
world economy are concerned, the question of recovery in the 
United States is of major importance. 

The crisis was world wide in its nature and in its devastating 
effects, although not uniform in its manifestations in the various 
countries. Similarly, the present trends toward recovery are of a 
universal character. No more proof than this is needed to verify 
the fact that the business cycle still continues as the “normal” 
mechanism of capitalist development. Still, it cannot assure 
anticipations of new prosperity peaks emerging in their alluring 
splendor on the road ahead. Such assurances are not to be found 
in the present economic trends. 

The World War upset many previously acccepted calculations; 
it destroyed the “normalcy” of the regular upward and downward 
movements in industry and finance, and interrupted the course 
established by the requirements of world economy. Now, in spite 
of a number of difficulties and artificial barriers, world economy 
again proves its powerful reality. And again, the dominant posi- 
tion occupied by the American sector within this general world 
framework stands out more clearly. Even in the question of apply- 
ing Sanctions against Italy, the League of Nations’ powers found 
occasion to bewail the futility of actions not participated in by the 
United States. Notions of national seclusion and permanent 
economic self-sufficiency have suffered shipwreck more than once. 
In their place we have, as an established fact, the universal inter- 
dependence of nations, threatened once again—to be sure—with a 
major interruption, with a new world war. And the further ex- 
tension of the present business revival will be most seriously 
affected by such a perspective. War preparations account today 
in a large measure for the wheels of industry being set into motion 
in a number of countries. This lends a profound emphasis to the 
capitalist nature of the recovery so far attained. In the case of an 
imminent major conflict for the redivision of the world, there can 
be no doubt that the course of the economic trends will again smash 
all calculations. 

The lowest point of the crisis seems to have been reached about 
the early part of 1933. Now, with the end of 1935, the exuberant 


reports appear: In the United States production of steel ingots 
reached the largest volume last year since 1930. Automobile pro- 
duction is the largest since 1929. Railroad freight traffic is the 
heaviest in five years, or since 1930. Electrical power production 
last year set an all-time high record, surpassing even 1929. Farm 
income last year, as estimated by the government, was the largest 
since 1931. At the end of 1935 bank deposits in all national banks 
mounted above 24 billion dollars, or about the same as the all-time 
high record reached on Dec. 31, 1928. Wholesale commodity 
prices were in an uptrend throughout the world, and in the United 
States the index has been raised from the low level of 52 ruling 
in 1932 to remain stabilized at approximately 80 throughout the 
last year. Industrial corporation profits, as calculated by the 
National City Bank, were the highest since 1930. Stocks were at 
highest levels since 1931; that was also true of corporation bond 
averages. Since June, 1932, the low point in the stock market, the 
market valuation of listed stocks on the New York Stock Exchange 
has risen from $15,633,000,000 to more than $43,000,000,000. 

Undeniably, these are signs pointing toward recovery. But, in 
quoting the above figures, and for that matter, in quoting any 
figures of economic development, it should be borne in mind that 
the figures of the various statistical agencies differ and it is well 
nigh impossible, in the space allotted, to give the source in every 
instance. On the whole, however, the differences do not upset the 
general trend , and that holds true also for the figures showing 
the reverse side of the recovery medal. Turning to this reverse 
side we find that a further perusal of reports bring out the dread- 
fully, monstrous contrast of labor’s position, when compared to 
that of capital, in this general picture. 

In practically all major respects the ravages of the crisis con- 
tinue to pursue the masses of the exploited with unmitigated re- 
lentlessness. Thus, in face of the crushing weight of unemploy- 
ment, a survey made by the A. F. of L. finds that from Jan., 1935 
to Dec., 1935, the average working week of employed industrial 
workers had increased from 38% to 40} hours. Since 1929 the 
productivity of labor, measured per man-hour, is estimated to have 
increased 25% or more, (some estimates place this figure as high 
as 40%), or as it is stated by the same survey covering last year 
alone, the workers in industry increased their output 14% with a 
gain in employment of only 4%. In this difference of 10% is 
reflected the increased productivity by longer working-hours, by 
speed-up devices and by introduction of labor saving machinery. 
The A. F. of L. survey further maintains that between July and 
December alone hourly wages dropped from 56.8 to 55.9 cents. 
Looking at the general trend of the working class standard of 
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living we get perhaps the most clear picture from a composite 
index presented by the New York Federal Reserve Bank. Its 
estimate shows a comparison of increase of cost of living for 
industrial workers to gains of real wages for labor in manufactur- 
ing industry. The trend of the cost of living was: 1933 plus 5.6, 
1934 plus 4.3, 1935 plus 3.3; the trend of real wages was: 1933 plus 
9.1, 1934 plus 3.1 and 1935 minus 1.5. 

Real wages, however, can be estimated only for workers who 
have jobs. What has become of the working class standard of 
living when measured on the basis of the large percentage of the 
workers still remaining unemployed and subsisting either on the 
dole or on the meager returns from relief work? No composite 
index ventures to give such estimates. And a picture of the actual 
condition could be drawn only when the real meaning of the enor- 
mous numbers, who search in vain for jobs, is fully comprehended. 
In regard to this situation the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
tells us that while in 1935 the total employment in manufacturing 
industries, and the total payrolls, averaged over the twelve months, 
were higher than in any year since 1930, employment was still 22% 
lower than in 1929; weekly payrolls were 36% lower. At the end 
of 1935, according to A. F. of L. estimates, which are generally 
accepted as reliable, and certainly cannot be said to err on the side 
of exaggeration, the unemployed army numbered still not less than 
11,401,000. During January-and February, 1936, these ranks were 
further swelled to a total of more than twelve and a half million. 
Nearly 20,000,000 people have still nothing else to depend upon for 
their subsistence than their small relief rations. And now the chief 
New Dealers further estimate that, on the basis of present indus- 
trial efficiency, a return to the 1929 production level would still 
leave 20% employable workers without jobs. Turned into simple 
figures, this would mean between 8 and 10 million unemployed 
under conditions of the highest prosperity peak ever known in the 
United States. 

The main reason for this condition must be sought in the fact 
that in the general process of capitalist production the capitaliza- 
tion of surplus-values created by labor and appropriated by the 
exploiters does not proceed along the lines of an equal proportion 
between constant capital and variable capital. Constant capital 
grows more rapidly, and the disproportion to which this gives rise 
increases with greater strides than the growth of the total capital 
that is set into motion. Thanks to the growing application of 
machine technique the need for living labor diminishes relatively 
and the number of employed workers decline compared to the total 
capital investment. 

So long as a certain rate of expansion of industry can be main~- 
tained, as for example in the period between the Civil War and 
the World War, when industrial expansion is claimed to have 
averaged about 5% per annum, each new expansion would create 
new employment possibilities. However, during the last couple of 
decades this rate of expansion began to decline. Correspondingly 
the relative decrease in the number of workers employed tended to 
become transformed into an absolute decrease of the number of 
workers neccessary to the process of production. In one concrete 
instance this is already borne out through a report put out by the 
National Industrial Conference Board which shows from May to 
June, last year, industrial production increased 1% while unemploy- 
ment simultaneously increased 14%. There may have been, during 
this particular month, certain auxiliary factors which contributed 
to this result; nevertheless the illustration shows the general trend. 


It is clear that new and profound changes have taken place in 
American national economy during the recent years. The question 
of recovery, and of a possible subsequent prosperity, can therefore 
not be answered merely by referring to past analogies. Before the 
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present epoch each turn in the business cycle from its crisis phase 
witnessed new and unparallelled expansion of industry, of finance 
and of the markets. A mighty field for capital investment and for 
utilization of natural resources was available within the borders 
of the forty-eight states. From the time of the Civil War each 
industrial upswing became epitomized by new expansion of railroad 
transportation. The boom following the World War saw a par- 
ticular extension of automotive transportation. And so commonly 
accepted is the idea that new industries can continue to emerge, 
and to expand sufficiently, to take off the constantly developing 
oversupply of human labor, that bourgeois economists indulge in 
speculation about where these industries are to be found. At the 
present time this speculation has proven futile. Not only is there 
no such magic industry in sight, but the present recovery phase has 
not been due to any new expansion of industry or due to any newly 
found markets. Still the tendencies of the business revival are 
unmistakable, but it is essential to understand their real nature. 

Before the economic upturn could be assured it was necessary 
for capitalism to restore confidence in the continuity of the process 
of reproduction. And since the realization of surplus-values pro- 
vides the only inducement to what is popularly called the possibility 
of profitable investments the necessary steps are taken in that direc- 
tion. It was accomplished essentially by raising the rate of ex- 
ploitation of labor. Economies of various kinds were instituted in 
industry co lower the cost of production, beginning with a low 
wage level, extending to the lengthening of working hours and 
increasing the speed-up of labor and of machine technique. Efforts 
were made to effect a rise of commodity prices and to stabilize the 
price level in order to stimulate the profit incentive. Credits were 
expanded, outstanding capital values liquidated and stock capital 
increased. These are among the well known capitalist methods 
of revival. However, in this instance the process could not be set 
into motion entirely on its own accord. It needed the assistance 
of state intervention. 

This state intervention assumed two main forms. On the 
one side were the measures of regulation of industry and finance 
and on the other the large scale government spending by way of 
subsidy to corporate enterprise and expenditures for relief purposes. 
In both of these aspects the state intervention was of primary im- 
portance as an early impulse to the business revival. Moreover, it 
fitted admirably into the whole pattern of capitalist revival. Let 
us attempt to trace its course: First the banking holiday of March, 
1933, wrote finis to almost 10,000 “feeble” banks. Many of these 
banks had served as the main support of a number of small indus- 
trial and commercial enterprises, which also went under, through 
bankruptcies, etc., and the elimination of all these “weak” struc- 
tures paved the way for further consolidation. The devaluation 
of the dollar was followed by an uptrend in commodity prices, 
which brought new returns on surplus-values produced and pro~- 
vided a beginning for new capital investments. Through the pas- 
sage of the Monetary Act of January, 1934, whereby the dollar 
was stabilized at 59.06 cents gold, the sharp fluctuations of the in- 
flation process came to a stop and a new impulse was provided. 
Shortly before this the NRA emerged. Despite its labor relations 
provisions, so much detested by most of the big employers, the 
NRA became a bridge for them to cross over toward the business 
revival, before they burned it behind them. This illustrates once 
again, clearly and precisely, the dialectics of capitalist production. 
Capitalism held on to the measures of the NRA when it was hard- 
est hit by the rough seas of depression, but once the safe shores 
were reached, its demise served as a greater impulse to renew the 
untrammeled competition for profits. Freed from the restraints of 
the labor relations provisions, the big employers lost no time in 
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lengthening working hours, slashing wages and speeding up labor 
and machine technique in order to lower the cost of production. 
It would, of course, be an exaggeration to say that these various 
measures of state intervention have been responsible for the degree 
of recovery attained. The New Dealers like to present their case 
in this manner, but such a contention cannot stand up. The main 
significance of these measures lies in the manner in which they 
served to aid effectively the general process of capitalist revival. 


The second form of state intervention, the government spending 
for the priming of the pump, deserves special notice. Funds were 
allotted not only for relief purposes, but industry and finance was 
actually put on the dole. Corporate enterprise received its share 
through the enormous loans advanced by the Reconstruction Fi- 
‘mance Corporation, which since its inception under President 
Hoover has mounted up to the stupendous sum of approximately 
eight billion dollars. This is amost double the amount spent for 
unemployment relief. During the crisis, however, loan capital per- 
forms the function of paying for previously contracted obligations 
to meet interests and amortization requirements. The loans ad- 
vanced in that period went almost exclusively toward the sustenance 
of corporate enterprise, toward the liquidation of outstanding cap- 
ital values and they were not turned into productive capital. For 
the major part of the R.F.C. activities this is the case, and while 
capitalism naturally considers this to be an important prerequisite 
to an upturn, this aspect of government spending could only later 
become a direct spur toward the business revival. Out of the 
magnificent paper values created by the R.F.C. loans the banks 
alone received not less than 555 million dollars for which they 
issued brand new preferred stocks. The railroad magnates received 
from the R.F.C. between 550 and 600 million dollars, most of which 
was also cashed in by the financiers in payment of interests and 
maturities, for during the years 1932, 1933 and 1934, according to 
the Railway Association’s reports, the annual expenditures for 
maintenance of way were on an average $510,000,000 less than in 
1929, a decrease of 594%, and $585,000,000 less for maintenance of 
equipment, a percentage decrease of 484. Owing to this the in- 
creased net operating income lifts the railroad magnates “out of 
the red”; but the steel corporations still complain that buying for 
railroad equipment was extremely light in 1935. 

State intervention undoubtedly had its most far reaching conse- 
quences in relation to agriculture. In turn the increased purchas- 
ing power in the agricultural regions—which is indisputable—con- 
stitutes one of the important pillars in the present business revival. 
But this fact alone also illustrates one of its serious weaknesses 
owing to the purely temporary nature of farm “recovery” arising 
in the midst of a general and protracted agricultural crisis. Indus- 
try has attained an overwhelming preponderance in the United 
States, as compared to agriculture, and the benefits of the increased 
purchasing power in the farm belts have gone primarily into pro- 
duction of consumable goods, outside of what went directly to the 
banks in payment of interests and principals on farm mortgages. 
And what holds true for industry applies also to agriculture-—the 
methods pursued in attaining economic improvements have been 
typically capitalist in their nature. 


In order to work off the huge “oversupply” of agricultural pro- 
ducts so that the price structure could be strengthened, the Roose- 
veltian program proceeded by deliberate design to restrict acreage 
of cultivation, plowing under crops, slaughtering pigs and cattle 
together with outright government buying of wheat and cotton at 
prices above the world market level. In return for this restriction 
of acreage and wanton destruction a subsidy went to the farm re- 
gions on the allotment plan, mainly to the well-to-do farmers, and 
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consumers, collected by this unique method of check-off on in- 
creased consumer’s prices through the packing house corporations 
and the wheat, cotton and tobacco merchants. As a result, the 
huge “carry over” of wheat, whose rise from 128,000,000 bushels 
in 1929 to 383,000,000 in 1932 had cut down seriously on mer- 
chant’s profits, was reduced to 152,000,000. Gross income for farm 
products, as estimated by the Agricultural Department, increased 
from $5,337,000,000 in 1932 to $7,800,000,000 in 1935. Farm oper- 
ating cost was increased only by a half billion dollars. The index 
of average per unit purchasing power of the farmers, which fell 
from a standard of 100 in July, 1929, to 57 in February 1933, stood 
at 92 in November, 1935. Naturally this increase in farmers’ pur- 
chasing power, although definitely temporary in its nature, became 
one of the main-springs in the present business revival. It stimu- 
lated the profit incentive in industry and finance, not the least of 
which was the return of the hundreds of millions of dollars of 
the impounded processing taxes to the agricultural products and 
packing house corporations with the demise of the A.A.A. Agri- 
culture, however, is becoming ever more subordinated to industry 
and finance and it experiences an upturn without its chronic insta- 
bility and crisis being solved. Its further development is the more 
closely bound up with the question of recovery of American na- 
tional economy as a whole. 


As a result of all these developments, beginning with the very 
first steps taken in the direction of creating the possibility of profit- 
able investments, industrial production began its upward move- 
ment. iWhile this is not yet so strongly marked in heavy industry 
the general trend is clearly visible. The steel industry, from its 
lowest point in 1932, in which its total output was only one fourth 
of its 1929 total, passed last year at 50% of capacity production. 
Not less than 25% of the steel output of last year went into auto- 
mobile production, the highest proportion ever reached by the 
automobile industry. As could be expected, a certain part of the 
steel output went into the farm implement industry to satisfy the 
increased demand on the farms made possible by the processing 
tax subsidy. But a more lasting foundation for business stability, 
say the steel manufacturers, requires a resumption of such activi- 
ties as railroad construction and equipment, pipe lines, water mains, 
power plants, building, industrial plant rehabilitations, machinery 
replacements, highway construction, etc. Even the automobile 
manufacturers, who report gleefully their juicy profit increases, 
complain that most of the motor vehicle buying, since the beginning 
of the business revival, was of the replacement order type. For- 
eign markets absorbed 565,000 motor vehicles out of the total of 
more than four million produced in 1935. Both figures represent 
a substantial gain over those of the lowest depression years; but 
the replacement character of this increase in production is attested 
by the fact that the total motor vehicles registered for operation in 
1935 were still more than half a million units under the peak 
achieved in 1930. The owners of this industry, among the most 
prosperous since the business revival, are worried about the prob- 
lem of new expansion. 

What stands out on the whole with ever more marked clarity in 
this present business revival is the fact that it is primarily due to 
government spending, most directly affecting consumption goods 
industries. This the bankers and the corporate interests recognize 
to be an “unfortunate” weakness that can be offset only by serious 
movements in the capital goods industries. At the same time they 
look askance to the enormous cost of government, to the unbal- 
anced federal budget and to the mounting national deficits which 
have taken a jump since 1930 of $14,000,000,000. These financiers 
are worried about future heavy taxation. They point to the fact 


that the administration’s promises of rigid economy and drastic 
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reduction of government expenditures have brought the exact op- 
posite results. In 1934 the taxes, municipal, county, state and 
federal, brought a total revenue of approximately $9,500,000,000 
while the total cost of local, state and national government had 
mounted to $15,500,000,000. This latter figure was about four 
billion dollars above the 1929 cost of government. The federal 
government is therefore compelled to go in for constantly heavier 
borrowings. 

For obvious reasons the financiers and the big industrialists want 
a stop put to any further state intervention insofar as this implies 
regulations of industry, provisions of labor relations and heavy 
relief expenditures for the unemployed. Continued subsidy to in- 
dustry they will insist upon and let the government take the risk; 
but insofar as heavy relief expenditures are concerned, they fear 
the loss of a ready-made, cheap labor market. On the side of the 
already accomplished credit expansion, the ever increasing liquidity 
of money capital together with the continuing decline in the interest 
rate drive straight ahead toward a new credit boom bound for the 
blue sky of the financiers’ heaven—easy money will be available for 
borrowing purposes to stimulate the capital goods industries. New 
inflation will be in prospect as this boom starts on its merry 
course toward a new crash. Meanwhile replacements of obso- 
lescent machinery will begin in earnest and the installment of more 
efficient high-speed equipment will further reduce the physical cost 
of production. We shall again witness an accelleration of the 
process of accumulation of capital and a sharpening of the con- 
tradictions of capitalist production, because such a development 
again reduces relatively the number of workers necessary to the 
process of production. Such is the inevitable course of an economic 
system, whose present recovery phase can be characterized 
only as a capitalist recovery in which the masses do not participate. 

Finance capital has already strengthened its grip on the levers of 
production and distribution. Profits and dividends rise in every 
field of activity. There is no reason why the replacements in in- 
dustry, and to a certain extent new construction, should not permit 
it a further considerable economic advance. However, it is not 
likely that this advance can extend to the point of changing the 
present decline in the rate of expansion of industry. Such a ques- 
tion depends now entirely upon the problem of redivision of the 
world and on the ability of American capitalism to reduce the ration 
in world economy of its rival powers. Foreign trade, according to 
figures compiled by the Department of Commerce, shows an in- 
crease in export for the last fiscal year, over the preceding year 
of nearly 8%. The favorable balance of export over imports, 
amounting to a total of $335,000,000, records a gain over the year 
before. But, as reported by the League of Nations Review of 
World Trade, America’s share in international trade, which during 
1929 represented 13.84%, had in 1934 dropped to 9.53%. More- 
over, the position of the United States as a creditor nation still 
meets certain obstacles by the defaults in payments and by the 
difficulties still in the way of favorable foreign investments. For 
this reason a large portion of the government relief expenditures 
went to new armament constructions under the pretentious name 
of allotments for public works. And for this reason also the new 
budget of military and naval expenditures has reached the stupen- 
dous sum of one billion dollars. 


American capitalism is now experiencing a business revival with- 
out having appreciably reduced the tremendous unemployment and 
with the permanency of the unemployed army definitely established. 
A concrete illustration will easily remove even the slightest doubts 
on this score. Taking as our base the year 1935, we find by far 
the greatest economic advance of any one single year since the 
lowest point of the crisis. But who? which class benefited from 
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this advance? This is for us the important question, and it is the 
only way to pose it if it is to make sense. 

The answer to this question is given conclusively by facts and 
figures. Standard Statistics, for instance, points out that the 
profits of 237 large industrial corporations exceeded 1934 by 48%, 
and it adds the following significant comment: “In the first eleven 
months of 1935 there were 1,220 favorable dividend changes by 
important companies, including increases, extras, resumptions and 
initial payments. One compilation places total dividend payments 
for the period at $2,999,000,000.” Contrasted to these amazing 
gains figures available for industries employing 13,800,000 workers 
show that the drop in hourly wages from July to December from 
56.8 to 55.9 cents represents a total loss of buying power amounting 
to $5,354,000 per week for these workers. Obviously this down- 
ward trend can only be further accelerated by the W.P.A. system 
of reduced wage rates. And yet, this tells only a small part of the 
story. When we turn to the unemployment statistics once more 
the frightful conditions of the working class as a whole, contrasted 
to the gains of capitalism, become so much more glaring. The A. 
F. of L. monthly bulletin now announces that total unemployment 
in February this year stood at 12,550,000 compared to 12,764,000 
in February of 1935. Could more decisive proof of the permanency 
of unemployment be found? During a year of 48% gains in profits 
and an increase in the volume of industrial production, as presented 
by the Federal Reserve Board’s index, of about 15%, the unem- 
ployed army remains practically stationary. To vizualize in their 
entirety the frightful consequences of such a situation one must turn 
to a perspective filled with inevitable furious class conflicts of 
record breaking magnitude. 

The main reason for this crying disproportion between the actual 
growth of production and the failure to reduce the number of 
unemployed is, as mentioned before, the increased application of 
machine technique and diminishing number of workers employed 
compared to the total capital investments. For a practical illustra- 
tion of this fact out of real life, the automobile industry, which is 
typical of the present revival, furnishes a very clear example. 
General Motors corporation net profits last year amounted to 
$167,226,510, against $94,769,131 in 1934, a gain of 76.4%. The 
corporation’s payrolls last year reached a total of $323,030,599, 
compared with $263,204,225 in 1934, a gain of 22.7%. The total 
number of workers employed by the corporation last year was 
211,712, against 191,157 in 1934, a gain of only 10.8%. In these 
figures we have a graphic illustration: Net profits increased 76.4%, 
total payrolls increased 22.7%, largely accounted for by an average 
increase in working hours of 11%, while employment increased 
only 10.8%. However, when we examine further into a few prac- 
tical details of the typical disproportions of capitalist production 
cited above, the growing application of machine technique and its 
displacement of human labor becomes a great deal clearer. These 
examples we take from a report submitted by Leon Henderson, 
who headed Roosevelt’s N.I.R.B. committee to investigate the auto- 
motive industry. Among other things he states: In 1930, 250 men 
finished 100 motor blocks in a unit of time. Now 19 men finish 
250 blocks in the same time. In 1929, the labor cost of one manu- 
facturer’s door was $4.00. In 1935 it was 15 cents. Since 1929, 
body framing has dropped from $3.00 to 30 cents in labor cost, 
hand finishing from $3.00 to 20 cents and trimming from $12.00 to 
$4.00. When used full time, an automatic buffer in a hardware 
plant can displace 150 men. A new photoelectric inspecting ma- 
chine dispenses with 10 to 20 human inspectors. 


Of course, the automotive industry is not the only example of 
this labor displacing process. In the steel industry the increased 


efficiency of machine technique similarly takes its toll. The modern 
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continuous strip-sheet steel mill, twenty-one hundred feet in length, 
with 32,000 H.P. of connected motors is rolling sheet steel, ninety- 
six inches wide, at the rate of 760 feet each minute. A few men 
on the control bridge tend the switches of this automatic giant of 
the steel industry, eliminating in each case hundreds of men for- 
merly employed. 

Even the most frightfully exploited section of the United States 
population, the Southern share croppers, are not exempted from the 
advance of the labor displacing machine technique. Plucking by 
hand the snowy cotton from the cotton balls is arduous toil and 
seldom does a man average more than hundred pounds in eight 
hours. That was yesterday. Now a newly invented cotton picker, 
propelled by an ordinary farm tractor, can pick the cotton from 
two rows simultaneously and accomplish approximately 3,000 
pounds of picked cotton in eight hours, Many more and similar 
examples could be adduced from the development of capitalist pro- 
duction to illustrate the fact that in this process as a whole excess 
capital exists alongside of an excess of population and that they 
are conditioned on one another. 

These trends of economic development have not remained with- 
out effect upon the working class movement. History has repeated 
itself. Usually, almost from the inception of the American labor 
movement, its course of development would follow lines parallel- 
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ling the rise and fall of the economic cycle. In times of greatest 
industrial advance, when capitalism reaped the benefits of its pros- 
perity and the cost of living rose, labor, determined to maintain 
its standard of living, engaged in strikes, sometimes political 
in character, to gain this end. Today the American working class 
again battles to maintain its standard of living. The strike move- 
ments have shown a steady rise in volume, in militancy and in 
determination since the lowest point of the crisis. In 1932 there 
were only 808 strikes involving a total of 242,826 workers. In 
1933 the strike movements rose to a total of 1,562, involving 812,137 
workers; in 1934 to 1,742 strikes, involving 1,353,912 workers and 
in 1935 the total estimated strikes were 1,819 involving 1,128,000 
workers. 

More significant, however, than the growing number of strikes 
and the growing number of workers involved is the general char- 
acter of these struggles, linked up, as they are, with a growing 
consciousness of the need of union organization. Some important 
lessons from the crisis have penetrated the broad layers of the 
labor movement and are beginning to bear fruit. The condi- 
tions for union organization are favorable and this coming period 
may. witness the beginnings toward the creation of a class move- 


ment of the American workers. 
Arne SWABECK 


The Function of the New Deal 


A Criticism and a Reply 


EAR Sirs: 

I have just read “American Intellectuals and the Crisis”, 
by George Novak, in your February issue. I seldom protest against 
misrepresentation in critical discussion, but this is such a flagrant 
case that I cannot overlook it. It is even worse than the review 
of The Coming American Revolution which was printed in the 
New Masses. 

The trick of distorting the position of an author by quoting a 
single passage without its context is an old one; the most charitable 
interpretation in this case is that the writer never read the book, 
but picked up the quotation elsewhere. 

When I said that the dependence of the New Deal on “the fore- 
front of the white collar workers, the productive professions” gave 
us a foretaste of a shift in class power, and that these professions 
have a superior competence in matters of technique and social 
theory, I was contrasting them, of course, not with the industrial 
workers or any claimants to the rdle of the forefront of the prole- 
tariat, but with the owners of industry, the finance capitalists and 
their political representatives. The entire burden of the book is 
that the white-collar workers (including the professions) and the 
industrial workers suffer from the same evils and must unite to 
remove them. 

Mr. Novack is 100 percent wrong in saying that “George Soule 
and the New Republicans saw in the professional kitchen cabinet 
the brain which they had called for not long before.” I stated 
exactly the contrary both in the New Republic and in The Coming 
American Revolution—the main conclusion from which is that the 
New Deal is not social-economic planning and that no such attempt 
can succeed under capitalism. 


Very truly yours, 
George SOULE 


Dear Comrades: 

I would like first to deal with the personal questions raised by 
Mr. Soule. Let me assure him that I had no intention of misrepre- 
senting his views in order to score a point. Such cheap trickery 
may be the stock-in-trade of the New Masses but it should have no 
place in a Marxian magazine like tae New INTERNATIONAL. The 
best theoreticians of our movement always endeavored to acquire 
a thorough knowledge of their opponent’s views; to characterize 
them correctly in their criticism; and to distinguish the precise 
shade of opinion they represented. 

If I am guilty of falsification in this instance, it was not, as Mr. 
Soule suggests, because I relied upon second-hand sources for my 
information. The New Republic under Mr. Soule’s editorship was 
my political nursemaid. Ever since we parted political company a 
few years ago, I have closely followed the progress of Mr. Soule’s 
opinions as they appeared in its pages. Before writing my article, 
I carefully read his book twice, and read it again upon receiving 
his letter. After due consideration, I cannot see that I have mis- 
represented his views or need to alter my interpretation of them. 
I believe that I have faithfully reflected his views, and that his 
wrath is not directed at me but at the reflection of his former 
features in the glass. 

Since we are completely at loggerheads, the reader will have to 
decide for himself between us. Perhaps it will help clarify the 
issues involved if I amplify my cursory treatment of Mr. Soule’s 
political development in the light of his objections. 

Mr. Soule’s first complaint is that I have distorted his attitude 
toward the Brain Trust by tearing a single passage from its con- 
text. Let us then consider the entire section from which the quo- 
tation is taken and see whether I have misinterpreted his meaning. 
In this discussion of the character and accomplishments of the 
Brain Trust, Mr. Soule undertakes to defend them against the 
critics of the extreme Right and the extreme Left. Both the reac- 
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tionaries, he says, who regarded the Brain Trusters as Bolshevik 
conspirators attempting to impose socialism on an unsuspecting 
people, and the Stalinists, who saw them as an instrument of a 
capitalist plot to establish a Fascist dictatorship, were wrong. The 
Brain Trust was in fact neither the one thing nor the other. 

What then, according to Mr. Soule, was it? It was a completely 
confused and heterogeneous group of well-meaning people with 
different qualifications, backgrounds, interests and ideas, who were 
constantly at cross-purposes, not only with each other, but with 
the dominant forces in the Roosevelt régime. In this respect it 
reflected the main features of the administration itself. “Whatever 
the result, the administration was not a purposeful unit which had 
as its goal the strengthening of capitalism. There were within it 
Right and Left wings; it was a battleground between opposite in- 
terests and opinions.” 

Mr. Soule forgets to mention the important fact that all the 
conflicts of opinion and interests within the administration revolved 
around the methods of reforming the structure of capitalism; all 
were agreed on the necessity of saving it from ruin. The big 
bankers and industrialists wanted it reconstructed in their interests ; 
the Brain Trusters in the interests of the middle classes. A short 
struggle took place between the two forces which ended in the utter 
rout of the liberal intellectuals. 

(What did Mr. Soule conclude from this? “This sort of endeavor 
may [!] have the weakness of liberalism; its lack of well-defined 
plan or method and its belief that fundamentally diverse interests 
may be made to codperate may [!] lead to a temporary victory of 
the old order.” This was written when the New Deal.was over a 
year old and it was possible to determine its direction and assay its 
results. Mr. Soule is still reluctant to admit that this is precisely 
what had happened, although the facts keep forcing him to that 
conclusion. 

If the above statements of Mr. Soule had been more positively 
expressed and more firmly based upon a Marxian analysis of the 
failure of the Brain Trust, it would coincide with the substance of 
our criticism—before the fact. We did not believe with the Stalin- 
ists that the combined actions of the Brain Trust, or even of the 
Roosevelt administration, constituted “a calculated plot to 
bring upon the triumph of reaction”. As Marxists we were 
not concerned with the conscious motives of these politicians, but 
with the political content and direction of their policies. The 
liberal intellectuals who set themselves up as presidential advisors 
may have been, as Mr. Soule is careful to point out, “deeply 
sincere”. But he fails to explain that they were also, and more 
significantly, completely muddle-headed and powerless to reform 
capitalism except in the interests of their masters. For all the 
books they had read and written, for all the bright ideas in their 
heads, they just didn’t know what they were doing nor what they 
were struggling against. 

Like gallant Don Quixotes, they armed themselves with wooden 
swords and set out to capture the capitalist state. Instead of over- 
throwing the owners of that citadel, the ogres of monopoly capital, 
they were themselves overthrown by them and made their captives. 
Instead of securing control of the government, they were from be- 
ginning to end controlled by it. They became, willy-nilly, first the 
catspaws, and finally the victims, of social forces much too power- 
ful for them to conquer or outwit. 

Mr. Soule played the part of Sancho Panza to these Don 
Quixotes. While they plunged into the fray in Washington, he 
stayed on the sidelines in New York, offering his friends advice 
through the pages of the New Republic, warning them of dangers, 
of the manceuvres of their enemies, etc. While he was dubious of 
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the outcome of the conflict, he believed—and, above all, hoped 
against hope—that the Brain Trust would be victorious. Alas, it 
was not to be. They were ingloriously vanquished. 

Then again, like Sancho, in The Coming American Revolution, 
Mr. Soule held the basin in which they could wash their wounds 
and drop their tears. Do not be too harsh upon these unhappy 
warriors, he pleads at the end of this apology for the Brain Trust. 
“To condemn it as an unconscious cabal is to miss the chance for 
education which it presents. It is to falsify its place in history. It 
is to forgo the opportunity to mobilize opinion and action about the 
fundamental questions which the New Deal dramatizes.” 

We do not wish to forego any opportunities for political edu- 
cation. But what, to a Marxist, is the lesson to be learned from 
the experience of the Brain Trust? Precisely this, that it provided 
a minor demonstration of the truth of the Marxian axiom that all 
attempts to use the machinery of the bourgeois state to combat 
capitalism is Utopian in character and reactionary in its results. 
All efforts to reform the capitaiist state from within instead of 
smashing it from without with the organized might of the revolu- 
tionary working class—whether by liberal reformists, socialists, or 
Stalinists—are doomed to failure. In this alone lies the political 
and historical significance of the Brain Trust. 

Mr. Soule, however, sees much more in it than this, and what 
he sees is wrong and exceedingly dangerous in its implications. 
The New Deal, he contends, “gave us a foretaste of a shift in class 
power toward the forefront of the white-collar workers and the 
productive professions”. I pointed out in my original article that 
it indicated nothing of the sort. At most, it indicated how the 
agents of monopoly capital will use such deluded petty bourgeois 
intellectuals in similar emergencies in the future, when, let us say, 
war or Fascism is on the order of the day. 

The only way to prevent a recurrence of the fiasco is to under- 
stand clearly how and why the Brain Trust came to grief. Mr. 
Soule, in this book at least, had not yet done so. He attempts to 
palliate the miserable réle of the Brain Trust on the ground that 
“they mobilized opinion and action about the fundamental ques- 
tions which the New Deal dramatizes”. This is utterly false. In- 
stead of helping to mobilize the only effective opinion and action 
around the questions of security, peace, a better life confronting 
the American masses, which would be revolutionary labor opinion 
and action, these gentlemen completely obscured them by their 
policies of class codperation. They fostered illusions in the minds 
of the masses about the real character of the Roosevelt régime by 
lending it a liberal complexion; they helped screen the drive of 
the monopoly capitalists to impose their starvation program upon 
the people. Such New Deal intellectuals as Leo Wolman even be- 
came direct agents of finance capital, helping it strangle strike after 
strike by fake arbitration. No amount of soft-soapng can wash 
them clean of this dirty work. 

Mr. Soule believes that such people “have a superior competence 
in matters of technique and social theory”. I cannot, in this con- 
nection, share his high regard for their political competence. He 
will doubtless himself today admit that in this case their technique 
was childish and their social theory unsound. He objects, however, 
that he was comparing them, not to the vanguard of the industrial 
workers, but to the political representatives of finance capital. Still, 
our estimates are diametrically opposed. Mr. Soule, in my opinion, 
grossly exaggerates the political intelligence of his liberal friends 
and underrates the capacities of our mutual enemy. 

What do the facts prove? Both groups marched on Washington 
at the begining of the Roosevelt Revolution. The owners of indus- 
try knew exactly what they wanted from the Democratic adminis- 
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tration and they managed in large measure to get it. Cravath, De 
Giersdorf, Swaine and Wood, the lawyers of the U. S. Steel Corpo- 
ration, to take a single instance, drafted the code for tue steel in- 
dustry in their own offices and had it adopted by the N.R.A. The 
Brain Trusters, on the other hand, also outlined their fancy 
schemes and then saw them ignored, shelved, wrecked or eviscer- 
ated. Why shouldn’t monopoly capital get what it needs, loans 
from the R.F.C., codes from the N.R.A., and what not? Isn’t the 
government theirs? All “the forefront of the productive profes- 
sional workers” could have expected to get in the end was the 
backside of the administration, which had sooner or.later to turn 
its face toward its master. 


cap 


Mr. Soule also complains that I misrepresented his views in re- 
gard to social planning under capitalism and the New Deal. The 
main conclusion of his writings in tne New Republic and in The 
Coming American Revolution is, he says, “that the New Deal is 
not social-economic planning and that no such attempt can succeed 
under capitalism”. 

I am glad to have Mr. Soule confirm the fact that he no longer 
believes social planning to be possible under capitalism. But he 
neglects to state that such was not always his position during the 
period under consideration. 

In tracing the political development of Mr. Soule and the body 
of liberal opinion he represented, I took two main points of refer- 
ence: his article entitled “National Planning: The Problem of 
Creating a Brain for Our Economy,” which appeared in the New 
Republic of March 4, 1931, and his book, The Coming American 
Revolution, published in June 1934. The first was written before 
Roosevelt’s nomination; the second after the New Deal had been 
in operation over a year. 

During that time Mr. Soule’s position on the possibility of social 
planning under capitalism underwent a critical transformation, 
passing through three distinct phases, corresponding to three differ- 
ent stages in the objective political situation. In March, 1931, Mr. 
Soule believed —with certain doubts and reservations proper to his 
liberal position—that social planning was not only possible under 
capitalism, but even under a Republican or Democratic administra- 
tion. The question that chiefly concerned him was whether the pro- 
gressives he addressed himself to should take the lead in the move- 
ment. He was not very confident that the experiment would suc- 
ceed, but he thought it might be put over, and, in any case, was 
worth trying. 

In answering expected objections, he expressed himself as fol- 
lows: “Progressives ought to be perfectly clear about their rela- 
tionship to proposals of this sort. Such proposals are being made, 
and will continue to be made, whether we favor them or not. They 
might, just conceivably, be put into practise by Republicans, or 
Democrats, or big industrialists.’ (My emphasis. G.N.) 


Covering himself against criticism from the Left, he then stated: 
“The second objection will come from those who regard any pro- 
posal to set up control before the establishment of socialism either 
as a step toward a fascist dictatorship or as a muddle-headed lib- 
eral proposal for amelioration which cannot possibly work. The 
primary objective, they will say, in tones and emphasis varying ac- 
cording to the speaker, is to establish the power of the workers, or 
to abolish private ownership of the means of production, or to do 
away with the profit motive. The primary agency of change, they 
will declare, is the class struggle, whether in the economic or politi- 
cal realm. Nothing can be done so long as those who stand to gain 
either from lack of planning, or from planning solely in private 
interest, are in positions of power. 
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“I should not be greatly surprised if this prediction turned out 
to be correct. But it will not be accepted, in advance of trial, by 
many of those who must'now be relied upon to support and carry 
out the planning and control. It is therefore more useful, for the 
time being, to regard such statements neither as true or untrue, 
but as hypotheses which may be tested only by experiment—or, if 
you prefer, as conclusions which can have a general force only as 
the result of social experience. 

“In any case, “he concluded, “there must be a body of opinion, 
or a group, cr a party, which not only wants master planning but 
also has a clear idea of what it wants that planning to do, and is 
prepared to carry its program against opposition.” (My emphasis. 
G. N.) 

I have deliberately quoted at length so that Mr. Soule’s position 
is presented without distortion. The reader should remember that 
Mr. Soule is a very cautious thinker, who invariably hedges about 
his statements with many qualifications, which not only make it 
difficult to determine his exact position but which also leave him 
the possibility of moving in two opposite directions. Despite his 
doubts and reservations, his attitude toward the problem of social 
planning under capitalism is clear. His approach was completely 
pragmatic. “Let us attempt the experiment; it may well prove to be 
impossible; but even if it fails, the experience will have been edu- 
cative.” 

Two years later to a day the Roosevelt Revolution began. Here 
was a perfect laboratory for the experiment. Equipped with ideas 
gathered in large part from such sources as the New Republic, the 
Brain Trusters entered the administration, eager to put their plans 
into practise. Mr. Soule recognized some of the difficulties in their 
way but on the whole his attitude was one of critical codperation. 
He was willing to extend a limited line of credit to the Roosevelt 
regime while his liberal friends were prominent in the enterprise. 
He backed them, and through them the administration, on a thou- 
sand-to-one chance that they might, “just conceivably”, put over 
their policies and wrest control of the national corporation from 
the conservatives. 

After a period of suspended judgment while he followed the pro- 
gress of their struggle, he declared a vote of non-confidence in the 
New Deal and withdrew his qualified support; and delivered the 
following verdict: “The Roosevelt Revolution has come and gone; 
the noble experiment of the Brain Trusters has failed; the possi- 
bilities presented for the reconstruction of American society have 
been squandered; social planning is impossible under capitalism.” 


I do not know at what precise point Mr. Soule changed his mind 
and finally arrived at the conclusion that the New Deal experi- 
ment in social planning had given a negative result. That does not 
much matter. It is only necessary to recognize that he had shifted 
his position three times in three ycars before he became convinced 
that social planning was impossible under capitalism. 


The Coming American Revolution was his funeral sermon over 
the grave of the New Deal. The text of his oration is: “The 
Roosevelt Revolution is dead; our hopes for liberal reform from 
monopoly capital lie buried with it; but let us not despair, fellow 
liberals and white-collar workers. We have the coming American 
Revolution to look forward to, which we will lead together with 
the industrial workers.” 


This is as it should be. The middle classes can play no inde- 
pedent political rdéle in modern capitalist society. Having been re- 
buffed and disappointed by the capitalist régime, Mr. Soule ad- 
vises liberals to turn towards the working class and conclude a 
political alliance with them. But the progressives will no more 
lead the one than the other—excent to disaster. 
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The Coming American Revolution contains much perspicacious 
criticism of the New Deal together with mournful expressions of re- 
gret at its failure. But it is still full of liberal illusions and errors. 
For example, in the closing pages, Mr. Soule asks why the Roose- 
vet Revolution ‘was not a real revolution. He answers in part in 
this fashion: “One of the principal reasons why it was not a 
revolution was that neither the President nor his advisers nor the 
people in general were mentally prepared to exercise real power 
over industry. They handed the system back to the old rulers, 
with enough help so that they were able to carry on.” (My em- 
phasis. G.N.) 

This remarkably revealing passage casts a glaring light on Mr. 
Soule’s position. He first implies that if the President, his advisers 
or “the people in general” had had the advantages of a correct 
education (possibly through reading the New Republic and follow- 
ing its advice) they might have been able to effect a social revolu- 
tion. This is absurd and dangerous doctrine. 

For the fact of the matter is, as Mr. Soule himself states, “they 
handed the system back to the old rulers, with enough help so that 
they were able to carry on.” This is the old, old story reenacted q 
hundred times on the historical stage since the war in other coun- 
tries under various forms and circumstances. The German social 
democrats passed the power over to Briining who handed it over 
to Hitler; MacDonold placed the power in Baldwin’s hands; Dala- 
dier bowed before Doumergue, and, like all liberal reformist gov- 
ernments, whatever their social basis or political form, the Roose- 
velt régime “handed the system back to the old rulers”. 

Again this was no surprise to the Marxists who remember the 
teachings of Lenin: “The economy of capitalist society is such 
that the ruling power can only be capital or the proletariat which 
overthrows it. Other forces there are none in the economics of 
this society.” (Works, Vol. XVI, p. 217.) With the aid of the 
scientific methods of analysis and the wealth of historical experi- 
ence at their disposal, the Marxists could predict that such would 
be the outcome of Roosevelt’s policies and guide themselves and 
their followers accordingly. 

Mr. Soule, however, is not a Marxist but a liberal. He could 
not say categorically that Roosevelt must act (consciously or un- 
consciously, it matters not) on all major questions as the agent of 
monopoly capital. He allowed himself to be momentarily deceived 
by the demogogic utterances Roosevelt was compelled to make in 
order to obtain the political support and trust of the workers and 
the middle classes. He had to learn by bitter experience what 
Marxists could have told him in advance. It is to his credit that 
he never adopted an uncritical attitude toward the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration and that he soon recognized its reactionary character. 
In this respect he compares favorably with many of his fellow 
liberals, and that is why I characterized him as a “hard-headed 
liberal” in my original article. 


Marx and 


7 HROUGHOUT the preceding studies the relationship between 

Marx and Feuerbach has received peripheral mention. In 
the following pages I wish to examine this relationship more 
closely, particularly the advance which Marx’s work represented, 
according to his own conception, over Feuerbach. The foregoing 
has already made clear, I hope, that Marx, in the decisive years 
between 1841 and 1844, was a Feuerbachian—to be sure, with 
critical reservations. Die Heilige Familie was written in behalf 
of the philosophy of “real humanism”— phrase directly out of 
Feuerbach. In the unpublished papers of 1844, which appeared 
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In his capacity as a liberal journalist, Mr. Soule speaks, quite 
consciously, as his letter suggests, for the most progressive section 
of the middle classes, the liberal intellectuals who constitute the 
vanguard of the professional and white-collar workers. In 1931 
he formulated their faith in social planning as a means of reform- 
ing capitalism; in 1933 he expressed their hopes in the succes$ of 
the Brain Trust; in 1934 he voiced their disillusion with the New 
Deal. Today in company with his fellow editors on the New 
Republic he is advocating another political program for these same 
people, the program of the “People’s Front”. I intend to deal with 
this question elsewhere. It suffices to state here that all the teach- 
ings of Marxism and all the historical experience of this century 
inform us that this particular panacea, which Mr. Soule has bor- 
rowed from the Stalinists, is as Utopian in character and can only 
be as reactionary in its outcome as such earlier experiments in 
liberal reformism, and even more disastrous in its consequences 
than their former belief in the possibility of social planning under 
capitalism. 

* * * 

I should like to end, as I began, on a personal note. Despite my 
irreconcilable opposition to Mr. Soule’s ideas, I have in common 
with many others a high regard for his intellectual abilities. He 
has shown himself to be one of the most realistic and honest of the 
leaders of liberal thought in the United States. Until recently he 
has not allowed himself to become infected with the poison of 
Stalinism. Today, however, he finds himself in the same bed with 
them. Politics indeed makes strange bedfellows! The rapproache- 
ment is not of his making; he, as before, remains a pragmatist in 
philosophy ; an institutionalist in economics; a progressive in pol- 
itics. He remains true to the liberal faith; it is the Communist 
party that has gone over to his position, 

In the past five years not a few liberal intellectuals have taken 
the road leading from liberalism to Marxism—and the procession 
is by no means ended. I, for one, would like to see Mr. Soule at 
the head of that procession. There exists a great historical prece- 
dent for such an action in the case of Franz Mehring, whose bio- 
graphy of Marx has just been published here. Until middle life 
Mehring was an intellectual opponent of Marxism and a political 
enemy of the German social democratic party. After having become 
convinced of the correctness of Marxism, he changed sides; be- 
came a member of the social democracy; and one of the outstand- 
ing Marxists. I hope the day will come when Mr. Soule decides 
to follow in Mehring’s footsteps. To join the People’s Front of 
the Stalinists, however, is to travel in the opposite direction. There- 
fore, for the sake of clarity, we must continue to combat and 
expose his false and dangerous ideas and clearly distinguish our 
banner from his. 

George NOVACK 


New York, Feb. 26, 1936 


Feuerbach 


under the title of Philosophische-dkonomische Fragmenten (in the 
Gesamtausgabe, Abt. I, Ed. 3, pp. 33-172) the Feuerbachian influ- 
ence is even more perceptible. And in the very manuscript in 
which he definitely breaks with Feuerbach, die deutsche Ideologie 





true in both. We can also see 
that only naturalism is capanle 
of grasping the acts of world 
history.” (Gesamtausgabe, Abt. 
I, Bd. 3, p. 160.) 


1 Consider such a typical pas- 
sage as: “A consistently carried 
out naturalism or humanism 
distinguishes itself from ideal- 
ism as well as materialism and 
at the same time unifies what is 
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(1845-1846), we find a warm defense of Feuerbach against the 
attacks made upon him by Bruno Bauer and Max Stirner. Feuer- 
bachian elements, not to mention characteristic modes of expres- 
sion, abound even in the maturest works of Marx. Like Feuer- 
bach, Marx calls for a reconstruction of philosophy as a method 
of approaching the practical problems of men. Like Feuerbach, 
he regards human beings in their empirical social contexts as the 
carriers of the cultural process. Like Feuerbach, he explains the 
false traditional conceptions of the world in terms of fetishistic 
expressions of activities unconsciously engaged in at different 
times and periods. 

What fundamentally separates Marx from Feuerbach is his 
historical approach and his concrete analysis of those factors of 
social life which appear in Feuerbach only as abstractions. An- 
other way of putting this is to say that Marx differs from Feuer- 
bach even where he adopts Feuerbachian principles in the stress 
he places upon the dialectical method and the concrete application 
he makes of it. On several occasions he specifically reproaches 
Feuerbach for his lack of dialectic and goes so far as to attribute 
to him a share of the responsibility for the neglect by contempo- 
raries of the rational kernel of Hegel’s method.2, Feuerbach had 
simply repudiated Hegel’s philosophy without attempting to dis- 
engage Hegel’s methodological insights from his systematic errors. 
Marx himself died before he could write the materialistic dialectic 
in which he had planned to criticize, in immanent detail, the logic 
of Hegel. But the methodology of his work as well as his explicit 
criticisms of Feuerbach suffice to provide the main outlines of 
his philosophy. Since Marx’s criticism of Feuerbach preceded his 
own constructive achievements, they are of greater importance in 
tracing the development of Marx’s thought. 

The real significance of Marx’s criticism of Feuerbach has not 
been adequately grasped by the overwhelming majority of his 
zealous and “orthodox” disciples. They have failed to understand 
Marx because to most of them the philosophy of Feuerbach has 
been a sealed book. Here as well as in other important works of 
Marx the very language used will mislead the reader unacquainted 
with the technical jargon of those whom Marx criticized. Be- 
cause I believe that Marx’s critical theses on Feuerbach represent 
in nuce a turning point in the history of philosophy, I propose to 
adopt a method of exposition which may strike the reader as 
pedantic but which will at least put him in a position where he 
can control my interpretations by the text of Marx’s remarks. 
Instead of giving a discursive description of Marx’s views, I 
shall draw upon relevant passages from die deutsche Ideologie. 


Thesis I.: 

“The chief defect of all previous materialism—including Feuer- 
bach’s—is that the object, reality, sensibility, is conceived only in 
the form of the object or as conception, but not as human sensory 
activity, practice (Praxis) not subjectively. That is why it hap- 
pened that the active side [of the object], in opposition to material- 
ism, was developed by idealism—but only abstractly, for idealism, 
naturally, does not know real, sensory activity as such, Feuerbach 
wants to recognize sensory objects which are really differentiated 
from objects of thought, but he does not conceive human activity 
itself as an objective activity. Consequently in the Essence of 
Christianity, he regards only the theoretical attitude as the truly 
human one, while practise is conceived and fixed only in its dirty- 
Jewish form. Hence he does not grasp the significance of “revo- 
lutionary”, of practical-critical, activity ” 

There are two different points made by Marx here which must 
be noted and clarified. The first is Marx’s criticism against all 





2Letter to Engels, Jan. 11, Bd. 4, p. Io.) 
1868. (Gesamtausgabe, Abt. III, 
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materialisms from Democritus to Feuerbach; the second, is his 
criticism of the attempted Feuerbachian solution of the difficulty 
which Feuerbach in common with all other materialists faces. The 
first raises the question to what éxtent the mind, or since Marx, 
like Feuerbach, does not separate the mind from the body—to 
what extent man is active in knowing. The second presents the 
distinctively Marxian conception of Praxis. 

Marx was a close student of ancient and modern materialism. 
His dissertation concerned itseli with the difference between the 
Epicurean and the Democritean philosophies of nature. He was 
at home, as his short excursion in die Heilige Familie into the 
history of materialism shows, with modern materialisms. He 
could trace down to its finest nuances the influence of Cartesian 
rationalism and Locke’s empiricism upon French medical theory 
out of which the materialistic sensationalism of the Encyclopzdists 
developed. He followed with keen interest the progress of the 
biological sciences in the 19th century. In all of these philosophies 
he finds one fundamental defect, an inability to explain the facts 
of perception and knowledge—in short, of meaningful conscious- 
ness. 

No matter what form traditional materialism took, it explained 
not only the composition of man’s body but the contents of his 
mind as resultant effects of elements and energies streaming into 
him from without. The human mind was conceived as passive 
and plastic. Even where, as in Locke, the mind was endowed 
with certain powers by which it combined the original ideas de- 
rived from without, there was no adequate recognition of the part 
which human beings played in reacting upen, altering, and trans- 
forming their environment. Since materialism, operating with a 
simple cause-effect relationship, could not account for the redirec- 
tive activity of man, it could not account for the actualities of 
human thinking and its practical fruits. At most it pictured 
thinking as a private, subcutaneous reflection upon what had al- 
ready happened, an incandesceut after-glow—beautiful, perhaps, 
in design and color, but absolutely impotent to affect the course of 
things. 

The corrective to this “scientific” way of explaining mind away 
came not from the materialists themselves but from the idealists. 
Despite the fantastic and, literally construed, unintelligible con- 
structions of the German idealists from Kant to Hegel, their great 
contribution was their insight into the essential activity of mind. 
Here is no place to repeat the arguments of Marx against the 
vagaries of all idealistic schools but it must be remembered that 
when he broke with idealism, it was not in order to return to the 
simple materialism which made thinking appear to be either un- 
necessary or miraculous, but to provide a materialistic basis for 
the genuine discoveries the idealists made in their analysis of 
consciousness. That is why both Marx and Engels regarded them- 
selves as the heirs of whatever was sound in the classic German 
philosophic tradition. Stripped of all distorting elements the 
contribution of idealism consists in the illumination it sheds upon 
the relation between the acts of consciousness and the contents of 
consciousness. Not only the simplest thought but even the simplest 
perception cannot be plausibly explained as an effect of a mechan- 
ical impulse, for the very description of the mechanical impu'se 
as an object of knowledge presupposes some active subject who 
approaches it with this category rather than that, with a whole 
set of values, assumptions, memories and anticipations which, 
whatever their origin, now contribute to what is seen and thought. 
The idealists saw correctly that in what-was-given-to-knowledge 
something was involved about the subject-to-which-it-was-given. 
Their errors arise out of attempts to deduce the very existence 
and character of the given from the activity of mind, and from 
the fatal step by which the relatively autonomous activity of mind 
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became transformed into absolute independence of complex ma- 
terial conditions. 


In mythological form, Hegel had described in his Phanomeno- 
logie des Geists and Logik, the way in which objects and subjects 
were reconstituted in an interacting process whose constituent 
elements were materials, furnished by nature and previous history, 
and activities, resulting from the psycho-physical powers of man 
in some historical context. In mythological form, I repeat, be- 
cause the whole process was supposed to have transpired in a 
timeless divine Subject. Feuerbach had riddled the conception of 
a divine Subject by showing that in so far as the predicates of 
the divine Subject were meaningful, they were nothing more than 
representations of the powers of the human mind, expressed in 
the language of metaphor and hyperbole. The secret of the growth 
of the divine Subject of self-consciousness was declared to be 
nothing more than the development of the mind of man. But 
Feuerbach’s abstract conception of man and his disregard of the 
historical factors conditioning the emergence of the human mind 
led him to a blank confrontation of nature and man which gener- 
ated the same insoluble problems that had plagued earlier material- 
ists. They had wrestled with the antithesis between “things and 
consciousness,” and ended in a blind alley because they could not 
get any process started between the two except by dissolving the 
latter into the former. Feuerbach, despite the overtones of natural 
piety in his writings, began by contraposing “man and nature”, 
too. When he projected his solution of the opposition, he oscil- 
lated between an unbridged dualism, the natural and the human, 
and a reduction of the natural to a form of human sensibility. 


Both materialists and idealists had taken as the pre-suppositions 
of their philosophy a relatively fixed element—matter in the one 
case, the subject in the other—to serve as a starting point for the 
development observable in nature, man and society. Marx’s own 
starting point was not presuppositionless. But since he was at- 
tempting not to deduce history but to discover the rhythms of its 
flow, he avoided introducing as an explanatory principle abstrac- 
tions which had no empirical function, and which could not be 
vindicated by observing the ways in which human beings actually 
behaved. “The presuppositions with which we begin,” he writes 
in die deutsche Ideologie, “are not arbitrary; they are not dogmas. 
They are real presuppositions from which we can abstract our- 
selves only in imagination. They are individuals as they actually 
are, their actions, and their material conditions of life—those 
which they find at hand as well as those which their own activity 
produces. These presuppositions are observable in purely empir- 
ical fashion.” (Gesamtausgabe, Abt. I, Bd. 5, p. 10.) Feuerbach, 
too, had said that man was the presupposition of his philosophy. 
But what kind of man? “Essential man”—not men as they existed 
here and now, in city and country, in high estate or low—but man 
as such, realiter, a kind of man in which “a band of scrofulous, 
work-worn, starving men” were equal to all other men, a type of 
man in the light of whose meaning all historical differences be- 
tween individuals, groups, and classes were superficial accidents. 
Marx, too, starts with human beings but with human beings 
understood “not in a fantastic fixity and completeness, but in their 
real, empirical, perceptual process of development. As soon as 
their active life process is described, history ceases to be a collec- 
tion of dead facts, as it still is among abstract empiricists, or an 
imaginary activity of imaginary subjects as among the idealists” 
(Ibid., p. 16). 


To say that human beings must be the starting point of any 
attempt to understand history, is to say that human needs must 
constitute the starting point of all inquiry. Again, not the abstract 
needs of Feuerbach but the primary needs of production, repro- 
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duction, communication. The gratification of these needs requires 
the discovery of instruments which are partly the cause and partly 
the result of an increasingly pervasive division of labor in social 
life. But the very processes of gratifying old needs gives rise to 
new needs,—technological, psychological, and spiritual. The move- 
ment of history is not imposed from without by the creative fiat 
of an Absolute Mind nor is it the result of a dynamic urge within 
matter. It develops out of the redirective activity of human beings 
trying to meet their natural and social needs. Human history may 
be viewed as a process in which new needs are created as a result 
of material changes instituted to fulfill the old. According to 
Marx, the whole of theoretical culture, including science, arises 
either directly or indirectly as an answer to some social want or 
lack. The change in the character and quality of human needs 
including the means of gratifying them, is the keynote not merely 
to historical change but to the changes of human nature. 

The concrete needs of men is the true middle term for Marx 
between nature and history. The possibility of having needs and 
satisfying them, that which makes men need-ful creatures, has its 
explanation in the physical environment of men and the biological 
structure of his body. The specific forms through which these 
needs both of the senses and the mind are gratified, as well as the 
development of these needs, are attributable to man’s social organ- 
ization. The interaction between physical conditions and social 
organization is history. Philosophies themselves are critical his- 
torical activities which arise to fill some social need,’ prevail 
among those groups that recognize them as a justification of their 
way of life, and systematize the unconscious principles and preju- 
dices by which men attempt to direct life. Men, conditioned as 
they are by their environment, can change that environment or 
preserve it, because human activity, including thought, is an ob- 
jective activity having objective effects. 

Surely, the critical reader will protest, is not a great deal of 
this already contained in Feuerbach’s philosophy? Does not 
Marx’s thought reduce itself to a filling in of details in a position 
whose chief outlines were laid down by Feuerbach? This brings 
us to the more specific criticism which Marx makes against Feuer- 
bach’s theory of practise (Praxis). 

The last two sentences of the first gloss on Feuerbach contrast 
Feuerbach’s contemplative or purely theoretical attitude towards 
life with Marx’s “critical, practical” standpoint. They also con- 
trast Feuerbach’s “dirty Jewish’* conception of practise with what 
Marx regards as a true one. For purposes of exposition these 
two contrasts may be discussed independently. The first very 
briefly, for it arises again in a subsequent thesis. 

In rejecting Feuerbach’s identification of the theoretical attitude 
with the human attitude, Marx is criticizing him not so much for 
his inadequate materialism as for his vestigial idealism. It is one 
thing to overcome the idealistic hypostasis of different phases of 
temporal activity by demanding a return to the facts of experi- 
It is quite another to carry out the necessary reform and 
Feuerbach, 


ence. 
be faithful in the analysis to one’s own program. 





3“The real content of all fortunately was not over sensi- 
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because of his unhistorical and abstract conception of man, needs, 
object, community and communism, sins against his own program 
and relapses into idealism. He holds up against the existing order 
an ideal of what man should be, of man as he could have been at 
any time and any place, of the essential man. Since this ideal is 
not related to the concrete needs of men in the concrete social 
situations in which they find themselves, it can provide no leverage 
with which to change the existing state of affairs. Unable to 
make a practise, a revolutionary and revolutionizing practise, of 
his ideal—Feuerbach makes a religion of it. Indeed, for Marx, 
the religious attitude consists in the belief in, or worship of, un- 
historical abstractions. All thought, all conceptions, arise as 
generalizations of concrete modes of response to specific historical 
situations. When they are taken as eternally valid, independently 
of the possibility of their application to fresh situations, men be- 
come victimized by the creations and discoveries of their own 
minds. Whether they are aware of it or not, they become Platon- 
ists, supernaturalists, behind whose backs the world continues in its 
accustomed way. In Marx’s eyes, the whole theoretical tradition 
of Western European philosophy with its apotheosis of Reason, 
its conception that thought has an underived and independent 
history, its identification of theoretical activity with divine activity, 
and when divinity was no longer fashionable, with the “highest” 
type of human activity—all this represented a religious pattern of 
behavior. This was the ground for his contention that the Young- 
Hegelians, despite their world shattering phrases and militant 
atheism, were religious, and that the battles they fought were 
sectarian episodes in a comon religious tradition which they 
shared with their opponents. 


True, Feuerbach never lost sight of human Praxis and its influ- 
ence upon the development of culture. But precisely because of 
his abstractions, he could not grasp, maintains Marx, the true 
Praxis. Feuerbach takes the general form of human Praxis to 
be the same as the kind of Praxis he examined in his Wesen der 
Christenthums. There, he points out that religion, too, has a 
Praxis stemming from the needs of the heart. Its motives were 
practical, its instruments, prayer and miracle; its character, a 
cosmic egoism which assumed that the world could be compelled 
to gratify human desires. Feuerbach was openly disdainful of 
the narrow practicability concealed in the finery and tinsel of 
religious ritual. The ritual, imagery and belief of historic reli- 
gions in his eyes represented a gratification in fancy of what could 
not be secured in reality, a sublimated expression of the animal 
needs and animal fears of man. The positive religion of the 
worship of man through love of one another which Feuerbach put 
in the place of traditional religion was free from religious Praxis. 
It was enlightened by science and socialism, both very vaguely 
conceived. In place of the egoism animating the wish to make 
the world over to our heart’s desire, he set up an unselfishness 
whose pleasant duty it is to love one’s neighbors to the very death. 
In place of the miracle and prayer which are the common resort 
of fearful souls in distress, he defended the ennobling conception 
of the universality of law, of the eternity of scientific objects, of 
a cosmic democracy in which all things are equally important— 
or unimportant. At times Feuerbach seems to oppose to the de- 
graded practicality of man a kind of Spinozistic intellectual love 
of God. But running through all of his descriptions of the highest 
form of theoretical knowledge is the belief that man is truly human 
only when like God he views things sub specie eternitatis. The 
very fact that man conceived God as an eternal knower was in- 


direct testimony of the value he placed upon the thinking life— 
for the attributes of God are but the idealized attributes of men. 


Marx opposed Feuerbach’s conceptions both of theory and 
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practise. A theory was a guide to action; practise, the specific 
activities which had to be carried out to test the theory. Practise 
(Praxis) was something much wider than practicality. It was 
selective behavior. Its character was not given by personal in- 
terests which might or might not have been present but by the 
skills and techniques, the living traditions and modes of procedure 
which man brings to whatever he sees and does. Praxis could 
not be contrasted with science, for science has a Praxis, too, The 
scientific objects which the scientist studies are essentially related 
to the practises of scientists. These in turn are related to the 
basic practises of the culture which supports science. Marx rarely 
discusses science without underscoring the influence of modern 
commerce and industry upon its development. Marx’s theory of 
the Praxis could explain what all other philosophers recognized 
but which they could not begin to account for, without writing 
fairy-tales, viz., how knowledge could give power. For Marx 
knowledge gives power by virtue of the activities it sets up in 
transforming things in behalf of social needs. The meaning of 
any theory is ultimately to be found not in what men say but in 
what it leads them to do or leave undone. Actual or possible 
Praxis is not only the locus of meaning but also the test of truth. 
This point is expressed in Marx’s second thesis. 
Thesis IT: 


“The question whether human thought can achieve objective 
truth is not a question of theory but a practical question. In 
practise [Praxis] man must prove the truth, i.e., the reality, power 
and this-sidedness of his thought. The dispute concerning the 
reality or unreality of thought—which is isolated from practise 
[Praxis]—is a purely scholastic question.” 


To the modern reader these sentences suggest pragmatism but 
in view of the multiple ambiguity of this term it is advisable to 
avoid its use and to search more directly for Marx’s meaning. 
Marx here equates the real and the true, the unreal with the false. 
Reality cannot therefore in this connection mean existence, since 
false ideas exist as well as true, Reality has the sense of the “ac- 
tually” or “genuinely” true, that which is established to be “really” 
true in the face of critical inquiry and doubt. For idealism, the 
truth of any idea consists in its coherence with other ideas. Inas- 
much as existence was essentially ideal it was possible to discover 
the truth, although not the whole truth (that was accessible only 
to Absolute Mind) by developing consistently the logical implica- 
tions of any meaningful sentence. It is obvious that such a theory 
of truth could never submit to control by empirical fact, for in the 
first place, according to its assumptions, there were no “empirical” 
facts but only logical necessities. Secondly, granting the “appear- 
ance” of empirical fact there was no way of telling which of a 
number of equally consistent theories was true without going outside 
of the systems of coherent propositions. For example, on what 
grounds could the consistently developed propositions of a paranoiac 
be rejected for a more plausible account? Thirdly, since the ideal- 
ists assumed with Hegel that truth can only be found in the whole, 
knowledge of everything must be relevant to knowledge of anything 
else. Numerous other paradoxical consequences flow from this 
theory which need not be developed here. They can all be deduced 
from the difficulties mentioned. 


Materialism, strictly speaking, did not and could not develop a 
theory of truth. The very existence of ideas constituted a difficulty 
which it originally tried to answer by regarding ideas as a tenuous 
kind of matter, and later, as sense-impressions of varying degrees 
of complexity resulting from the bombardment of material particles 
on sensitive nerve-endings. But how could ideas derived in such 
a way be characterized as true or false? The standard formula 


which was invoked, viz., that a true idea was one which “agreed” 
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or “corresponded” with its object, raised just as baffling problems. 
The proper meaning of correspondence presupposed a qualitative 
identity between the entities corresponding with each other, as e.g., 
the correspondence between a yard-stick and some other standard 
measure, or a picture and an original. But what could this common 
element be? Material? This would mean that ideas would have to 
be of the same stuff as things. A palpable absurdity! Ideal? The 
materiality of the world would disappear, and we would be back 
to Hegel and the coherence theory of truth. 

Usually the materialist shifted the problem so that it became a 
question of what caused ideas. But the difficulties could not be 
evaded—in fact they were multiplied. False ideas have causes as 
well as true ideas. What criterion, then, enabled us to distinguish 
between the two? Further, if ideas are effects, then the question 
suggests itself what is it that is known, their causes of ideas or the 
non-material effects themselves? Here, at least two answers were 
possible. The causes might be known or the effects might be known. 
If the causes were known, the truth could not consist in an “agree- 
ment” between the causes and effects, for causes do not at all have 
to be like effects, any more than unripe apples necessarily have to 
resemble the cramps produced by eating them. Some other theory 
of truth would have to account for the facts of knowledge. If only 
effects were known, that is to say, if the ideas produced by the 
molecular agitation of the nervous system, were objects of know- 
ledge, the implications were even more startling. How could effects 
(ideas) be compared with their causes (things), since according 
to the supposition of the case, all that our knowledge of causes 
(things) could consist in was the possession of their effects (ideas). 
What assurance have we, then, on this view that there are causes 
of our ideas? To call ideas “effects” of things is question-begging. 
We are aware of ideas as mental events. They may not be caused 
at all, or if caused, they may be caused by other mental events, and 
not at all by things. The indecisiveness of the materialist’s theory 
of truth leads either to the subjective idealism of Berkeley, viz., 
only ideas are objects of knowledge, and what we call things or 
matter is merely a complex of ideas—or to the skepticism of Hume, 
vis., only ideas are objects of knowledge and there is no telling 
whether they are caused by something which is not an idea. 

Marx’s conception of truth cut under all of these theories. We 
have seen in a previous study why he rejected subjective idealism 
as represented by Bruno Bauer. It could not begin to account for 
the compulsive features of experience. Its solipsism was not only 
a theoretical reductio ad absurdum, and inconsistent at that, but it 
mocked the efforts of the working class to liberate itself from 
poverty and degradation by asserting that these were nothing else 
than cheir private constructions. Traditional materialism, although 
congenial to Marx in its social intent, was muddled both in its 
theory and practise. By professing to see in all human history and 
activity nothing but a special case of universal physical categories, 
and in human thought a mere resultant of mechanical or chemical 
influences, it made unintelligible the redirective judgments of the 
revolutionist whose primary aim was to transform the world. Not 
that Marx was unaware that a great many materialists had been 
revolutionists and had urged their revolutionary proposals in the 
name of materialism. In die Heilige Familie he describes the almost 
obvious connections which exist between a philosophical theory that 
explains men’s ignorance, criminality, etc., in terms of their condi- 
tions and the gospel of socialism which seeks to eliminate the social 
factors which make for inhumanity. But in die deutsche Ideologie 
he raises two allied questions concerning the theoretical and prac- 
tical adequacy of this socially enlightened materialism. They con- 
cern the possibility of justifying on the materialist view, judgments 
of value about conditions ; and explaining how, if men are complete- 
ly determined by their environment, they can change that environ- 
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ment. These problems are the subject of the next thesis. But it is 
clear that in the practical judgments Marx made as a revolutionist, 
e.g., if certain actions were performed, certain desirable conse- 
quences would follow, we have a conspicuous illustration of a type 
of judgment whose truth could never be established by the idealistic 
or traditional materialistic theories. 


When Marx says that any dispute about the truth or falsity of a 
judgment which is isolated from Praxis is a scholastic question, he 
is saying that such questions cannot be answered in principle, that 
in short, they are no genuine questions at all. The truth of any 
theory depends upon whether or not the actual consequences which 
flow from the Praxis initiated to test the theory are such that they 
realize the predicted consequences. In other words, for Marx all 
genuine questions are scientifically determinable even though for a 
variety of reasons we may never know the answer to some of them. 
Since all judgments are hypotheses, the expectations which enter 
into the process of discovering the truth about them are not the 
personal and private expectations of the individual thinker but the 
public and verifiable expectations which logically flow from the 
hypocheses entertained. What a man wants to believe is relt vant 
only to what he believes but not to its truth. There is no will to 
believe in Marx but a will to action in order to test belief aud get 
additional grounds for further action if necessary. What takes 
place as a result of practise is not a relevant consequence of the 
theory unless the conditions involved in the meaning of the theory 
are met. The defeat of the Paris Commune is not a refutation of 
Marx’s theory of the way political power is to be conquered because 
the objective conditions presupposed by that theory were absent 
when the political Praxis occurred. 


The continual admonitions of Marx and Engels—and of Lenin 
and Trotsky, too—that their theories were not to be taken as dogmas 
—admonitions more honored in the breach than in the observance 
by most of their reputed followers—warn against accepting beliefs 
as if they were fixed truths, truths which must be realized inde- 
pendently of the results of Praxis. What must be, come what may, 
expresses a resolution of the pious believer, not a scientific predic- 
tion which depends upon many factors including what the predicter 
himself does. 


Marx did not live to develop the implications of his scientific 
theory of truth. That is not a ground for denying that he held 
it. Not only do his glosses on Feuerbach and other writings® de- 
clare its principal features, but his cardinal doctrines of the class 
struggle and historical materialism demand it. Part of the reason 
why Marx did not state it in more precise and detailed form is to 
be found in his belief that a theory of truth, like any method, is to 
be judged by the concrete applications made of it. And when it is 
recalled that Marx wrote not to achieve absolute theoretical clarity 
but to guide the action of the working class, and that in the light 
of contemporary standards of analytic rigor almost every field of 
19th century thought, including many technical disciplines, fall 
short of verbal accuracy, only an unhistorical literary prudery will 
demand that he be judged by our own standards of expression and 
not by the intent, spirit and fundamental sense of his doctrines. 
Thesis IIT: 


“The materialistic doctrine that men are the products of circum- 
stances and education, and that changed men are therefore the 
products of other circumstances and a changed education, forgets 
that circumstances are changed by men, and that the educator must 
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himself be educated. Consequently materialism necessarily leads 
to a division of society into two parts, of which one is elevated 
above society (e.g., in Robert Owen). 


“The coincidence of the transformation of circumstances and of 
human activity can only be conceivéd and rationally understood as 
revolutionizing practise (Praxis).” 


This gloss is directed against some contemporary forms of Uto- 
pian socialism which despite their materialistic approach to natural 
phenomena relapsed into idealism in their social and _ historical 
theory. The Utopian varieties which were not materialistic in their 
natural theory, i.e., which were consistently idealistic, are not under 
discussion. Marx raises the question about Utopian socialism here 
because he considers Feuerbach to belong to this school. In die 
deutsche Ideologie he specifically says of Feuerbach that “in so far 
as he is a materialist, history does not exist for him, and in so far 
as he treats of history, he is no materialist” (loc. cit., p. 34). In 
addition, it was crucial for Marx to differentiate clearly between 
his own realistic theories of social struggle and those of an influ- 
ential group which professed to have the same ideal goals in view. 


Every simple theory of the causal dependence of mind upon 
matter encounters difficulties just as soon as it hitches that theory 
to some program of reform or revolution. For a program presup- 
poses a plan which is not yet realized and suggests methods of 
changing the social world, based upon the causal dependencies es- 
tablished by science, which have not yet been adopted. If every 
idea or program is a reflection of the existing world, and is only 
that, how can human action be intelligently guided by some ideal 
which is yet to be, which outruns existence and lights up a possible 
path for its future development? After history has run its course, 
by looking away from the multitude of occasions on which the 
consequences of human activity have had a redirecting influence 
on the stream of events, it is easy to argue that human ideals were 
nothing but passive, mirror-like reflections of antecedent realities— 
even though analysis discloses such a mode of speech to be meta- 
physical nonsense. But when human beings are faced by real 
alternatives of action—i.e., alternatives both of which cannot be 
realized although both may be attempted, it is impossible to hold 
that human ideals are “images”. At those moments they are so 
obviously plans of action! 

The Utopian socialists could explain how the state of affairs 
which they deplored came about. They could also explain why 
such a state of affairs did not appear deprecative to others. But 
they could not explain in the slightest their own ideals of social 
reform. They appeared to themselves as if they were outside of 
the social process—as if they were historical mutants whose fertil- 
izing ideas would revolutionize the existing order. Other people’s 
philosophy was determined by circumstances and education but not 
their own philosophy. And in fact how could it be on their simple 
materialistic assumptions since their circumstances and conditions 
were quite similar to those who disagreed with them? That is why 
Marx properly points out that this mixture of socialism and ma- 
terialism leads to a belief in a division of society into two parts— 
one of common-run people whose ideas are simply determined by 
circumstances and education, the other of choice Utopian spirits 
who are elevated above society and social laws, the rare gifts of 
the gods to an errant humanity. The cult of leadership among the 
Utopian groups, their assumption that they could appeal to any 
social class, from paupers to princes, for support of their ideals, 
their belief in a cure-all for every evil including natural stupidity— 
all flowed from the view that the keys to salvation were in the 
possession of a handful of right-thinking men—call them saints or 
scientists or philosophers or social engineers, as you please. 

Since it followed from their own doctrines that there was nothing 
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which determined their social ideals, it seemed plausible to the 
materialistic Utopians that there was no reason why these ideals 
could not have been embodied in practise at any time, except for 
chance or ignorance. Some of the Utopians of the igth century 
actually defended this view and sketched accounts of what the 
history would have been if their ideas had prevailed at an earlier 
time. But most of them, refusing to surrender the rigorous deter- 
minism involved in their physical materialism, transferred the de- 
terminism to an ideal or conceptual plane. In Hegelian fashion, 
none the less vicious for being unconscious, they explained the suc- 
cessiog of historical ideals as moments in an unending development 
of Mind. The life history of ideals became the life history of 
society. In die deutsche Ideologie Marx calls attention to the process 
by which men like Stirner, for whom Feuerbach was not material- 
istic enough, ended up by embracing the philosophy of history of 
absolute idealism. The process, as described by Marx, consists of 
three steps: 

a) Dominant historical ideals are cut loose from the complex 
of social conditions and needs of the dominant classes. “Therewith 
the domination of these ideals or illusions in history is proclaimed.” 

b) Since certain ideals are connected with others both organically 
and temporally an order of development is introduced of which the 
different ideals are successive phases. 

c) To avoid the appearance of mysticism suggested by the notion 
of an immanent development of ideals, certain individuals are re- 
garded as the carriers of these ideals. These are “the thinkers, 
ideologists and philosophers” who are conceived as “the makers of 
history”. “Therewith all materialistic elements have been eliminated 
from history and one can give free reign to his speculative fancy.” 
([bid., p. 39.) 

We have already seen how Marx conceived of the interacting 
processes between nature, society and man. The development of 
the forces of production gives rise to new needs. In the struggle 
to achieve these needs, ideals and principles are forged to guide 
activity looking towards a transformation of society. These ideals 
“express” the needs of the groups or classes who rally around 
them as standards, “express” them in the sense that they are 
outgrowths not reflections of material conditions of need. The 
struggle to achieve institutional change produces changes in those 
who participate in the strugles. The Praxis of trying to bring 
about a new social order, not abstract doctrine, educates the workers. 
No messiah can assure them of anything save that which they can 
win for themselves. Marx’s great insights that human beings 
cannot chaage the world without changing themselves, and that the 
actual social struggles, under certain conditions, is the best school 
for acquiring an education in social realities are not isolated 
thoughts but organically connected with his materialistic theory 
of history—a theory which in his die deutsche Ideologie he develops 
in greater detail than he does in any other writing. In a chapter 
of the section on Feurbach, entitled by Marx himself, “Concerning 
the Production of Consciousness” he writes of his theory of history: 

“This philosophy of history rests upon the development of the 
real process of production, taking in fact its point of departure 
from the material production of immediate life, tracing the forms 
of social intercourse bound up and produced by this mode of pro- 
duction and conceiving civic society in its various stages as the 
foundation of the whole of history. It also describes civic society 
in its actions as state power and explains the origins and developing 
processes of the whole of its various theoretical creations and 
forms of consciousness, religion, philosophy, morality, etc. In 
this way it presents the situation in its totality (and therefore the 
reciprocal interactions between the various factors upon each other). 
In any given period this philosophy of history as distinct from the 
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idealist conception does not seek for some category but remains 
continually upon real historical ground explaining not practice out 
of ideas but the formation of ideas out of material practice. In 
this way it reaches the conclusion that all existing forms and pro- 
ducts of consciousness can be resolved not through mental criticism, 
or by being dissolved into ‘self-consciousness’ or transformed into 
‘apparitions’, ‘ghosts’, etc., but only through the practical overthrow 
of the real social relations out of which these idealistic fantasies 
have developed. It is not criticism but revolution which is the 
driving force of history—as well as of religion, philosophy and 
every other theory. This philosophy of history shows that history 
does not find its end by disappearing into ‘self- consciousness’ or 
becoming ‘spirit of our spirit’ but that at every stage it is confronted 
by a material result, a sum of productive forces, an historically 
created relation to nature and of individuals to each other, which 
every generation inherits from its predecessors. This mass of 
productive forces of forms of capital and of circumstances, on the 
one hand, is modified by the new generation, and on the other hand, 
prescribes to the new generation its own conditions of life, account- 
ing for its special character and determinate development—showing 
that circumstances make men as much as men make circumstances. 
This sum of productive forces, capitals and forms of social inter- 
course which every individual and every generation finds as some- 
thing given, is the real source of what philosophers have represent- 
ed as “substance” and “the essence of man”, the real source of 
what they have hypostasized or struggled against, and whose effects 
and influences upon the development of men have not in the least 
been affected by the revolt of the philosophers of “self-conscious- 
ness” and “the ego” against it. These given conditions of life of 
the different generations also decide whether or not the periodically 
recurring revolutionary upheavals of history are strong enough to 
ovrethrow the basis of the existing order. Where these material 
elements of a total revolution, i. e., on the one hand, the existing 
productive forces, and on the other, the creation of a revolutionary 
mass rebellling not merely against individual conditions of existing 
society but against the whole ‘production of life’ itself, the ‘total 
activity’, upon which society is based—where these are not present, 
then it is immaterial for practical development, as the history of 
communism proves, whether or not the idea of this revolution be 
proclaimed a hundred times over.” (Gesamtausgabe, Abt. I, Bd. 5, 


pp. 27-28.) 
Thesis IV: 


“Feuerbach takes his point of departure from the fact of re- 
ligious self-alienation, from the splitting up of the world into a 
religious, imaginary world and a real one. His achievment con- 
sists in dissolving the religious world and revealing its secular 
foundations. He overlooks the fact, however, that after completing 
this work the chief thing stills remains to be accomplished. The 
fact that the secular foundation lifts itself above itself and fixates 
itself as an independent empire beyond the clouds can only be truly 
explained in terms of the internal division and contradictions of 
this secular foundation. The latter must first be understood in its 
contradictions and then through the elimination of the contradic- 
tions practically revolutionized. For example, once the earthly 
family is discovered to be the secret of the holy family it must be 
theoretically criticized and practically transformed.” 


This thesis together with VI and VII contains the main points 
of Marx’s criticism of Feuerbach’s psychology of religion. Feuer- 
bach had found the essence of religion to be rooted in the human 
feelings of dependence upon the external forces of the natural and 
social world, and the chief agencies in the compensatory expression 
of emotional frustration to be ritual mythology and theology. 
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Grant, says Marx, that wherever religion is present, it has the 
characteristic features Feuerbach selects for emphasis. But as an 
explanation of religious thought and behavior Feuerbach’s theory 
is inadequate because it is too abstract. It leaves totally unex- 
plained the historical diversity in religous phenomena and contents 
itself with a mechanical table of needs which different kinds of 
religion fulfill. For example, if in any religion there prevails a 
belief in a God who created the world out of nothing, this expresses, 
according to Feuerbach, the irrational needs of man’s nature. “He 
deifies nothing but his own irrationality.” (Wesen des Christ- 
enthums, Eng. trans. p. 83.) If, on the other hand, we find in any 
religion a belief in the eternity of the world, then the rational 
needs of man’s nature are asserting themselves. But Feuerbach 
never descended from these vague generalities to explain why one, 
rather than the other of these beliefs, was accepted at any given 
time. Nor did he ask whether these needs are always invariant in 
man—and if not, what determines their appearance and disappear- 
ance. Supposing further that we grant a fixed need for, or ten- 
dency towards irrational expression. Off-hand one can think of a 
thousand different irrational beliefs, aside from a belief in the 
creation of the world out of nothing. which could satisfy all the 
conditions of man’s irrational nature. Why, then, this particular 
kind of irrational belief and not others? 


It is here that Marx’s own psychology of religion comes into view. 
Religion is not born of a natural, tragic split within the human 
breast. The real forces impelling men to find satisfaction in some 
dreamy empire where they enjoy the uncontested power denied 
them in this life, are not merely phychological but social. The 
source of religion is to be sought in the antagonisms between the 
way men actually produce and the traditional, social, legal and 
moral forms under which that production is carried on—or between 
the new needs generated in the course of their social Praxis and 
the old needs which give rise to and yet are in opposition to the 
new needs. From these antagonisms results the fragmentization of 
experience, the absence of unified control of the collective lot, the 
worship of the abstractions which express the needs of yesterday, 
the contrast between an everyday self and an ideal holiday self— 
all of which constitutes the cultus and theology of religion. Re- 
ligion, according to Marx, is to be construed from the real con- 
dition of man’s empirical life and not from his essence. And if 
these conditions are such that they generate certain kinds of 
emotional conflicts and theoretical illusions, then these illusions 
and conflicts must be removed by removing that which gives rise 
to them. 


Here again it must be pointed out that Marx is makng predictions 
and not establishing anything by defintion. It remains to be seen 
whether the emotional conflicts and theoretical illusions associated 
with religion will disappear with the transformation of the economic 
order which, according to Marx’s hypothesis, is responsible only 
for the ways in which these conflicts and illusions are expressed 
but for their very existence. 


The same is true as far as the existence of the state in a classless 
society is concerned. Only a religious attitude and not a scientific 
philosophy can assure us that the state is destined to “whither 
away”. So it may, in name! But the real question is whether any 
new social conflicts will arise, necessitating the existence of 
separate bodies of armed men standing over against the community 
as a whole to enforce special interests. This cannot be settled by 
definition. 

If Feuerbach claimed to have discovered the secret of theology 
in anthropology, Marx sought to transform anthropology into 
realistic sociology. Feuerbach had shown the religious world to 
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be illusory; Marx asks however: “How does it come about that 
these illusions arise?” (Abt. I, Bd. 5, p. 215.) Neither Marx nor 
any of his orthodox followers have worked out detailed analyses 
of the great religions of the past from the standpoint of historical 
materialism. Some interesting attempts to uncover the social con- 
tradictions at the basis of religious constructions have been made 
by men like E. Bernstein, Max Weber, E. Troelsch and R. H. 
Tawney, but not strictly along Marxian lines. In this field as in 
so many others, a casual phrase of Marx’s, penned in 1843 when 
he was till 2 Feuerbachian, has been substituted for his considered 
philosophy. Marx’s sentence, “Religion is the opium of the people” 
has itself acted like opium upon the minds of his followers who 
have repeated it as if it constituted all that can be said on the sub- 
ject. If religion were the opium of the people, the necessary pre- 
condition of all criticism would be the awakening of the people 
from their drugged slumbers. This is precisely the position which 
Marx criticized when he argued against B. Bauer, Stirner, Feuer- 
bach and others that the political and social movement of the 
working class must not be explicitly or programmatically anti- 
religious. Such a movement, according to Marx must in the first 
instance be directed against the milieu whose social antagonisms 
are eased through the cultural opium dispensed by those classes 
which control the means of production, education and communi- 
cation. 


Thesis V. 


“Feuerbach, not satisfied with abstract thinking, appeals to sen- 
sory thinking [Anschauung]; but he does not conceive sensibility 
as practical, human-sensory, activity.” 

This links up with the point made in Thesis I. That Marx re- 
gards it as important is indicated by the fact that he returns to it 
in several different ways in die deutsche Ideologie, where Feuer- 
bach is criticized for not grasping the sense object (sinnliche Ge- 
genstand) as a sensory activity (sinnliche Tatigkeit). Here again, 
Marx’s historical sense asserts itself against formalism in a two- 
fold way. To the idealistic identification of reality with thought, 
Feuerbach had countered with the identification of reality with 
sensibility or sensation. Feuerbach’s description of the nature of 
sensation was no more empirical than the idealistic description of 
the nature of thought. The latter overlooked thé historical mate- 
rials which were the prior condition of effective thinking, the for- 
mer overlooked the elements of selective activity determining the 
concrete character of sensation. For Marx sensations were not 
merely experienced effects of things acting upon the body, they 
were effects of an interaction between an active body and the 
things surrrounding it. The sensations which appear to be pas- 
sively experienced to a large degree depend for their frequency, 
their specific context, and even their relative intensity upon where 
the body looks and listens—in short upon where the body attends 
as well as upon what it attends. In fact this is the differential 
characteristic between living and non-living things, preéminently 
present in man because of his more highly developed nervous sys- 
tem and intelligence. 

In die deutsche Ideologie Marx goes even further and shows 
that sensation has not only a biologically selective dimension but a 
social dimension. Given the “same” environment, defined as the 
co-presence of a number of different things or actions in a 
fixed physical area, it is well known that subjects drawn from 
different cultures will “see” different things and interpret them 
differently. Tradition, education, language, and all the other as- 
pects of culture intertwined with the basic mode of production 
influence what seem to be purely biological reactions. This in 
fact differentiates the biological reactions of man from those ot 
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other living beings. Man’s hunger, for example, is a natural phe- 
nomenon but the ways in which he gratifies his hunger and the 
character of what he regards as food are social facts. Through 
social organization man is continually modifying his primary natur- 
al environment, reducing its réle to that of a pure limiting condi- 
tion. Through social organization, particularly industry, Marx as- 
serts, the given can sometimes be explained as well as the ways in 
which the given is taken. If you want certainty, Feuerbach had 
preached in one of the phases of his philosophy, open your eyes and 
grasp the given as an immediate, natural datum, e. g., that cherry 
tree over there. What met one’s eyes, Marx retorted, was likely to 
be not a god-given eternal fact of nature but a socially mediated 
object. 

“He [Feuerbach] does not see that the sensory world which sur- 
sounds him is not something immediately given from eternity, some- 
thing always the same, but the product of industry and the social 
situation, in the sense that it is an historical product, the result of 
the activity of a whole series of generations, each one standing on 
the shoulders of those preceding it, developing previous industry and 
forms of social intercourse, and changing their social order in ac- 
cordance with changed needs. Even the objects of the simplest ‘sen- 
sory certainty’ are given through social development, industry and 
commercial relations. The cherry tree like almost all fruit trees 
was transplanted to our zone, as is well known, through commerce; 
it was only by virtue of this action of a determinate society at a 
determinate time that it was gives to ‘the sensory certainty’ of 
Feuerbach.” (Gesamtausgabe, Abt. I, Bd. 5, p. 33.) 

Marx adds immediately that this historical approach converts 
every “profound” phllosophical question into a simple question of 
empirical fact. The question of the possibility of this or that piece 
of knowledge, of the reliability of our perceptions, of things as they 
are and as they appear to be are ail to be answered in terms of bi- 
ology, psychology or history. A valid implication of Marx’s position 
would be that psychology is either the study of animal behavior or 
social behavior. In so far as human reactions are isolated from a 
social context and correlated with various external stimuli we are 
analyzing animal behavior—we are in the realm of physiological 
psychology. 


Thesis VI. 


“Feuerbach resolves the religious essence into the human. But the 
essence of man is not an abstraction residing in each single individ- 
ual. In its reality it is the whole of social relationships. 

“Feuerbach, who does not enter upon the criticism of this real es- 
sence, is consequently compelled : 

1) to abstract from the historical process and to fixate the re- 
ligious feeling as something self-contained, and to presuppose an ab- 
stract—tsolated—human individual. 

“2) to conceive the essence of man only as ‘the species’, as an 
inner, inarticulate, natural tie, binding many individuals together.” 
Thesis VII. 

‘Feuerbach does not therefore see that the ‘religious feeling” is 
itself a social product, and that the abstract individual whom he an- 
alyzes belongs in reality to a specific form of society.” 

The above glosses develop the argument made in Thesis IV. They 
deny that religion and the religious experience are primary natural 
facts about man. Until recently this was the assumption made by 
most armchair theorists of the origin of religion. Religion for one 
is an expression of a direct natural fear, socially unmediated, of 
unseen powers and uncontrollable forces. For others, it an at- 


tempt to placate spiritual beings whose presence is suggested by 
phenomena of dreams and psychic illusion. For Schleiemacher, it is 
the feeling of absolute dependence upon the cosmic ineffable whole. 
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For Feuerbach it is the projection of an experienced need. All of 
these theories imply that man is a religious creature in the same 
sense as he is a food, clothing and shelter-seeking creature. They 
all assert that at the very least a common denominator cun be found 
in all religious theory and practice which expresses its essential 
characteristic, and which remains invariant throughout its varying 
historic forms. Now for the purposes of identification, Marx would 
never dream of denying that religious behavior must exhibit certain 
properties enabling investigation to differentiate it from other forms 
of behavior. But he does not look for these properties in the charac- 
ters of individual religious belief or action. Believing that religion 
arises as a set of doctrines and practises whenever society has reach- 
ed a certain stage in the division of labor, he tries to locate its 
specific character in the social functions which it fulfills. The de- 
fining trait of religion, as developed by Feuerbach and other philos- 
ophers of religion, was a generalization of one historical expression 
of “religious feeling”. It was true that many contemporaries of 
Feuerbach would recognize his psychological analysis as an accurate 
account of their religious experience. But from Marx’s point of 
view, a more adequate explanation of their religious experience 
would be found by analyzing the concrete social situation out of 
which this religious experience developed. It could hardly be claim- 
ed that the religious experience of a 19th century citizen of France 
or Germany was the same as the religious experience of a Greek or 
Roman citizen. So great is the pervasive character of the totality of 
social relations which give “the tone” to a culture, that Marx felt 
justified in claiming that there is a greater difference between an- 
cient religion and ancient politics, art, or any other phase of 
ancient culture. 


Strictly speaking, for Marx there is no history of religion as such 
but only a history of the cutures of which religions are fragmentary 
aspects. To erect a definition of religion on the basis of one of its 
historic expressions, is to assume that there is a religious sentiment 
as such with which man is naturally endowed and which can be 
studied in its pure form once its accidental social and historical ex- 
pressions are sloughed off. 


The VIth thesis restates in a few terse sentences the criticism 
which Marx passed upon Stirner. The “individual”, whose psyche 
Feuerbach probed so deeply, is a rather late and complex product 
of society. No social phenomena, therefore, can be explained in 
terms of any of the traits imputed to individuals as creatures of 
nature. Feuerbach realized the impossibility of ever deriving con- 
sciousness of the existence of oneself from individual behavior. 
There is no Jch which is not the necessary complement of Du. But 
the social bond between the self and others was conceived on the 
plane of grammar and common emotion—both of which, according 
to Marx, already presupposed a common social world of production. 
Where Feuerbach strives to make the social bond between men con- 
crete, he falls back upon the biological facts of interdependence and 
reproduction. For Marx the social bond between human beings—a 
bond which makes their differences as well as their agreements in- 
telligible—is the totality of social relations. If one must speak of 
the “essence of man”, one must find it in man’s civilization—material 
and ideal——and not in biology. 

Thesis VIII. 


“Social life is essentially practical. All mysteries which mislead 
theory into mysticism find their rational solution in human practise 
and in the understanding of this practise.” 


Here we have a heuristic principle of the first importance. It 
guided Marx in all of his own work. It served as the acid test of 
the meaning of the theories he opposed. It denies both the existence 
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of insoluble problems and of mystical solution to problems. 


The disparity between what human beings do and the explanations 
they offer to themselves and others of what they do, is a striking 
phenomenon in all social life. Even the history of science appears, 
from one point of view, to be a continuous effort to substitute more 
exact descriptions of what man sees and does, for less exact descrip- 
tions. Several reasons may be offered for this lag in our under- 
standing. Forst of all, the body acts in some decisive way long 
before thought can strike a trial-balance of all factors involved. 
Secondly, “new” discoveries are made and “new” techniques de- 
veloped while the “old” principles still exercise their sway. And 
since for anything to be intelligible, it must at least impart a sense 
of “the familiar”, the traditional principles are retained for ex- 
planatory purposes, at the cost of slighting the distinctively novel 
features of experience. In due course, the novel becomes familiar 
and principles are reformulated, but by that time the situation de- 
mands still further clarification and refinement of expression. 
Thirdly, the social context of theories and practises is lost sight of, 
and ideas are treated as if they were independent entities, irrelevant 
to the needs and interests of their proponents. The problems of why 
ideas and theories arise when they do, why they prevail, and why 
they develop a life so different from that planned for them by their 
authors—become mysteries or, more accurately, give rise to mystical 
solutions. 


Marx was primarily interested in the effect which the neglect of 
social context had upon obscuring the relation between theory and 
practise. This social context was understood in its broadest terms 
and included not only the immediate social needs which influenced 
the direction and development of scientific research but the social 
habits of thought and action involved in communication. According 
to Marx, the basic criteria of intelligibility presupposed a common 
activity in a common world. Somewhere along the line in every 
theory, a determinate form of behavior exemplified its meaning. 
The alleged independence of the socalled non-existential sciences is 
due to a failure to relate their fundamental concepts to the concrete 
situations and concrete activities out of which they grow and to 
which they must in some form or another be applied. Were Marx 
alive today he would trace the flights to mysticism induced by recent 
work in modern physics to the fundamental methodological error of 
directly comparing the refined hypothetical results of theory with 
the crude data of evperience. In the light of his genial insight, he 
would urge scientists to examine their conclusions in terms of the 
operations and practises necessary to achieve them, and to set forth 
the meaning of their theories as prescriptive guides to specific action. 


IX. “The highest point which can be reached by contemplative 
materialism, i. e., materialism which cannot grasp the fact that 
sensibility is a practical activity, is the point of view of single in- 
dividuals in ‘civic society’.” 

X. “The standpoint of the old materialism is ‘civic society’; the 
standpoint of the new materialism is human society or socialized 
humanity.” 

The key to the meaning of these theses lies in the phrase “civic 
society” (biirgerliche Gesellschaft), the title of the second section 
of the third part of Hegel’s Rechtsphilosophie. The mistranslation 
of the phrase as “bourgeois” or “capitalist” society by some “Marx- 
ists” makes nonsense of the passage, for materialism is older than 
capitalism and is not always the official philosophy of bourgeois 
society. Some who have recognized the reference to Hegel have 
assumed that Hegel is being charged with a kind of contemplative 
materialism, forgetting that the culmination of the Hegelian social 
philosophy is the doctrine of the State in which the abstract rights, 
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the individualism, the conflicts and compromises of sovereignty be- 
tween different social groups, all flowing from the nature of civic 
society, are transcended. It is the Hegelian philosophy and not con- 
templative materialism which represents for Marx the highest philos- 
ophical expression of capitalism. It is significant that the last ideo- 
logical defence of developed capitalism is everywhere a variation 
of Hegel’s social and political philosophy, particulary his theory of 
die Korporation which serves as the transition in the Rechtsphilos- 
ophie to the nature of the state. 

It is clear then that the meaning of Marx in these theses does not 
lie on the surface. We must ask what Hegel meant by “civic 
society”, why Marx associates the theory and practise of civic 
society with contemplative materialism and why the new materialism 
is declared to be the philosophy of a truly human society. 

Civic society in Hegel is the complex of organized social ties 
which knot individuals together by the cords of self-interest. The 
individual in such a society is himself a system (Ganzes) of needs 
or wants, some of which are an expression of natural necessity, 
some a result of arbitrary choice. He regards himself, or the ful- 
fillment of his needs, as his sole end, and all other individuals as 
necessary means to his self-expression. His social and political 
philosophy is individualism, which assumes that everyone else is 
by nature self-seeking and free. Whatever social and governmental 
constraints exist are external to the minds and feelings of those 
who abide by them. They are compromises which are made 
necessary by the conflict of activities in the collective pursuit of 
individual gratifications. 


According to Marx traditional materialism could only conceive 
of human consciousness as a passive form of sensation. Sensation 
was a property of human bodies which arose whenever they were 
subjected to the impacts of other things and bodies. Mind together 
with all intellectual processes, like memory and generalization, is 
sensation modified and organized in such a way as to increase or 
diminish the basic feelings of pleasure and pain. The natural 
tendency of all bodies despite their oral behavior is to preserve 
themselves, and more concretely, to pursue their own self-interest. 
This was supposed to be a deduction justified, according to some 
materialists, by the laws of mechanics, The gratification of self- 
interest is the source of all duty to one’s self and to one’s fellow- 
man. 

The completest expression of the materialistic “self-interest” 
theory of human activity in the eyes of Marx was the philosophy 
of Bentham. In die deutsche Ideologie Bentham’s views are sub- 
mitted to close analysis and the basic assumptions of utilitarianism 
are rejected. “Interest” as conceived by Bentham—‘“whose nose”, 
says Marx, “must first have an interest before it makes up its 
mind to smell” (Gesamtausgabe, Abt. I., Bd. 5, p. 192)—is declared 
to be a needless third term introduced between human beings and 
the manner in which they live their life. The reason, however, 
why all natural impulses are first related to some imaginary inter- 
est is that a peculiar set of social relationships has made it impos- 
sible to gratify natural desires directly or to lose oneself into 
activities for their own sake. The existence of a social and econ- 
omic order in which production is dependent upon a market, upon 
“free” laborers, upon the expectation of profit, affects every human 
relationship within it. Everything is vain in such a culture except 
the “useful”. But to have utility means to be exploitable. The 
rule of “live and let live” makes way for the maxim “exploit or 
be exploited.” The objective expression of this utility is money in 
which is represented the value of all things, human beings and 
social relations.” (/bid., p. 388.) 

Marx admits the progressive rdle which the theory of utilitarian- 
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ism played in helping to clear the ground of feudal anachronisms. 
In stressing the importance of the mutual exploitation of one an- 
other through competitive effort, a common attack was made by the 
bourgeoisie on the institutional exploitations of feudalism—politi- 
cal, patriarchal and religious—which prevented free scope for the 
development of commercial and competitive talents. At no time 
however did the utilitarians apply their criteria of moral validity 
to the institutions of capitalism and their consequences. Criticism 
was directed only against those vestiges of an earlier social period 
which restricted the field of “personal exploitation”. Whereas in 
France the theory of utilitarianism assumed “a moral form” in 
England its content rapidly became more and more economic. The 
special forms which the division of labor took were justified as 
the expressions of and contributions to social utility. Variations 
in market exchanges resulting from competition were equated to 
each other by the use of a least common denominator of relative 
utilities whose values established themselves only post hoc, i. e., 
after the exchanges were made. The result was, said Marx, that 
“its economic content gradually transformed the theory of utility 
into a pure apologia of the existing order, into a proof that under 
given conditions the present relations of human beings to each 
other represent the best and most useful relations possible. All 
subsequent modern economic theory carries the same character” 
(Ibid, Abt. I, Bd. 5, p. 392). 


The standpoint of the old materialism is the standpoint of civic 
society because it is “atomic”. It assumes that each individual 
organism is a god-given independent whole with private pains, 
pleasures and interests. Existing social arrangements are ex- 
plained as contractual obligations to which each individual commits 
himself out of his own interest. The standpoint of the new material- 
ism is the standpoint of the human society because in emphasizing 
the historical and cultural determinants of private experience it 
claims that what any man is must be explained, so to speak, in 
terms of what all men are. But what all men are must be inferred 
from what they do, from the institutional conditions under which 
they do it, and the historical forces which have moulded and are 
reshaping these conditions. This is another way of establishing 
the truth that the nature of man is therefore not a biological fact 
but a social one. The organizing relations and traditions of society 
are not something put on and off by individuals; they enter deeply 
into what appears at first glance as immediate reactions of the 
single organism. The theorists of an atomistic, civic society were 
aware that the consequences of the private pursuit of private inter- 
est rarely squared with the expectations of pain and pleasure enter- 
tained by the overwhelming mass of citizens. They either explained 
the discrepancy as the result in each case of false calculation or 
they sought refuge in a mystical conception of a pre-established 
harmony operating in invisible ways to bring about an undefined 
social welfare. Marx’s conception of man pointed to the necessity 
of a direct collective control of all social institutions which in- 
fluenced man. Such a control presupposes a theory of social inter- 
est which in a human society must give meaning and content to 
private interest. “Socialized humanity’ on Marx’s view does not 
destroy individuality; it modifies its form, enriches its conteft and 
makes it a value accessible to all. In a similar way, Marx expected 
all values whose expressions are frustrated by class interests in 
a class society to take on new forms and content. 


XI. “Philosophers have only interpreted the world differently: 
the point is, however, to change it. 


This oft-quoted remark evidently continues a line of criticism 
begun in die deutsche Ideologie. Marx had pointed out that the 
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Young Hegelians despite their “world-shattering pnrases” were 
doing nothing more than rebaptizing the world as they found it 
with a new set of distinctions. Feuerbach, too, was not chary of 
using radical phraseology. But since he, like the others, sought 
the key to social change in the alteration of a personal attitude, in 
a generalization of the feeling of love already implicit in much of 
common-day behavior, Marx refused to take him at his revolution- 
ary word. For all his talk about man, humanity and communism, 
Feuerbach never investigated what the social conditions of men 
were, to what extent the qualities of humanity which he regarded 
as “essential to the species” were historical, and what program of 
action his communism laid upon him. In Feuerbach’s eyes, as we 
have already seen, the concrete differences between a group of 
healthy men and a mass of “scrofulous, overworked men fainting 
with hunger” are less important than the common characteristics 
which they share as members of an ideally defined human species. 
Since his abstract materialism does not come to grips with the 
specific causes which produce differentiations in the human species, 
Marx argues that Feuerbach cannot do justice to the historical 
elements in culture. The latter are precisely the factors which 
must serve as points of leverage in social change. Where Feuer- 
bach does pay fleeting attention to historical situations, particularly 
in religion, he tries to find the key to them in presumably invariant 
patterns of human feeling and behavior. 


In reading Feuerbach one cannot help sensing the illusionism 
which pervades his writings. He writes as if the demonstration 
of a truth were itself a proof that the truth would prevail, as if 
to have exposed an error were tantamount to passing a sentence of 
doom upon it. Stressing feeling as he does, he nevetheless pays 
little attention to the social sources of feeling. Despite his criticism 
of the superficial rationalism which explains all conduct in terms 
of consciously entertained ideas, he himself relapses into that very 
position when he expects institutional changes to be effected by his 
analysis. At times he strikes a different note as when he reflects 
upon the outcome of the German revolution of 1848. But he al- 
ways returns to his rationalistic faith His pathetic trust that the 
future of atheism belongs to America where the absence of feudal 
traditions makes human beings more accessible to argument, is a 
case in point. His friend Kapp who had been in America and had 
some first -hand experience with American piety hastened to dis- 
illusion him but Feuerbach clung to inis comforting belief to the 
end of his days. (Cf., L. Feuerbach, Briefwechsel und Nachlass, 


Bd. 2, p. 7.) 


A more conspicuous illustration of Feuerbach’s illusionism is his 
characterization of himself as a communist. His grounds for such 
bold language, which later conribuied to bringing down on him a 
visitation from the police and a thorough house-searching, were 
philological rather than political. In a review of Max Stirner’s 
book which makes merry over Feuerbach’s religion of humanity 
and the inconsistencies between his method and conclusions, Feuer- 
bach attempts to fix the character of his philosophy in the follow- 
ing words: 


Feuerbach is neither materialist, idealist or a believer in the phil- 
osophy of identity. Well, then, what is he? He is in thought as 
in deed, in spirit as in flesh, in essence as in feeling—man; or 
rather, since for him the essence of man is given only in society, 
communal man, communist”. (S. W. 1, Bd. I, 342) 


Marx seized upon this passage as epitomizing the confusion and 


limitation of Feuerbach’s thought. A term whose meaning in use 
refers to allegiance to a specific political organization is converted 
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into a purely abstract category. The abstract category expresses 
in an abstract way the commonplace that human beings find each 
other necessary to one another’s existence. Nothing is said about 
the specific forms this necessary relation to each other can take 
and the relative justification, at definite historical periods, of one 
form rather than others. Finally, the whole purport of Feuerbach’s 
description is to bring to consciousness an existing fact, whereas 
“the real communist aims at the revolutionizing of the existing 
order” (Gesamtausgabe, Abt. 1, Bd. 5, p. 31). The point of Marx’s 
impatience with Feuerbach’s failure to concretize his descriptions 
and to distinguish between the historical and natural elements in 
his analysis becomes clearer. If the existing facts about the rela- 
tions of men to each other are natural, or in Feuerbach’s language, 
are essential to the nature of man, then it is nonsense to talk about 
revolutionizing them. 


Marx admits that Feuerbach has gone as far as a pure theore- 
tician or philosopher, in the traditional sense, can go without ceas- 
ing to be a theoretician or philosopher. For practice, on every con- 
ception of philosphy except Marx’s own, is a foreign element in 
philosophy. It involves decision, conflict, an element of partisan- 
ship in behalf of one among a number of possible alternatives. The 
kind of philosophy Marx called for and which his own activity 
illustrated, involved not merely risking an idea but risking one’s 
whole person in carrying it out. Without an attempt at carrying 
out ideas, philosophy becomes a mere playing with possibilities un- 
related to the quest for truth and the furtherance of the good life 
which have always been its professed objectives. In a dim way 
Feuerbach, too, had realized this. But his false conception of the 
nature of practice led him to confine the philosophical activity to 
thinking about ideas. Confronting the simple, and even on his own 
view, the artificial dichotomy between passionless thought and 
thoughtless passion or activity, he ideutifies philosophy with pas- 
sionless thought, i. e., thought unrelated to practise. His whole 
way of phrasing the alternative reveals not only patent inconsis- 
tencies with his other doctrines but a failure of nerve in realizing 
his own call for the reconstruction of philosophy. He writes 
of the relation betwen reason and passion in history as follows: 


“Reason writes history but passion makes it. Everything new 
therefore is an injustice against the old. . .. One can think without 
doing an injustice to anyone, without inflicting pain upon any one, 
for thoughts do not go further than one’s own head. But one can- 
not act without setting one’s whole body into motion, without run- 
ning up against obstacles on all sides, without wounding even 
against one’s will.” (S. W. 1, Bd. 2, p. 408) 


Marx rejects the disjunction as being neither exhaustive nor ex- 
clusive. It is true that there is no action without a violation of 
some right or interest. It is not true that such action need be blind, 
uninformed by theory or reason. It is true that one can think with- 
out acting directly but it is not true that no injustice is thereby 
done. For existing injustices are tolerated and remain unaltered. 
Philosophical activity may be conceived as action in behalf of 
values and interests which have been criticized by knowledge and 
reason. The very fact that philosophy is an activity in a world of 
space, time and incompatible interests, makes it clear that its goals 
cannot be absolute truth or absolute justice. But the fact that ac- 
tion is thoughful makes it possible to achieve beliefs which are 
truer; the fact that thought leads to action makes it possible to 
achieve a world which is more just. 


This, I believe, is the sense of Marx's final thesis on Feuerbach. 
Sidney HOOK 
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Archives of the Revolution 
DOCUMENTS OF THE HISTORY AND THEORY OF THE WORKING CLASS MOVEMENT 





Letters on the Chinese Revolution 


I 
TROTSKY’S FIRST LETTER TO PREOBRAZHENSKY 
Pravda prints in several installments an 
extensive article entitled, “The Significance 
and Lessons of the Canton Insurrection”. 
This article is triily remarkable both for the 
invaluable, substantiated and first-hand in- 
formation it contains as well as for its lucid 
exposition of contradictions and confusion 

of a principled nature. 


It begins with an evaluation of the social 
nature of the revolution itself. As we all 
know, it is a bourgeois-democratic, a work- 
ers’ and peasants’ revolution. Yesterday it 
was supposed to unfold under the banner of 
the Kuo Min Tang—today it unfolds 
against the Kuo Min Tang. 


But according to the author's appraisal, 
the character of the revolution, and even 
the entire official policy, remains bourgeois- 
democratic. \We turn next to the chapter 
that deals with the policy of the Soviet 
power. Here we find stated that: “in the in- 
terests of the workers, the Canton Soviet 
issued decrees establishing. . . workers’ con- 
trol of production, effecting this control 
through factory committees [and] .. . na- 
tionalization of large-scale industry, trans- 
ports and banks”. 


It goes on to enumerate the following 
measures: “the confiscation of all the apart- 
ments of the big bourgeoisie for the use of 
the toilers . . .”. 


Thus the workers were in power in Can- 
ton, through their Soviets. Actually the en- 
tire power was in the hands of the com- 
munist party, i. e., the party of the prole- 
tariat. The program included not only the 
confiscation of whatever feudal estates still 
exist in China; not only the workers’ con- 
trol of production, but also the nationaliza- 
tion of large-scale industry, banks and 
transport, as well as the confiscation of 
bourgeois apartments, and all their property 
for the use of the toilers. The question 
arises, if such are the methods of a bour- 
geois revolution, then what should the so- 
cialist revolution look like in China? What 
other class would do the overthrowing and 
by what sort of different measures? We ob- 
serve that given a real development of the 
revolution, the formula of a bourgeois-dem- 
ocratic, a workers’ and peasants’ revolu- 
tion applied to China in the present period. 
on the given stage of its development, 
proved to be a hollow fiction, a bagatelle. 
Those who insisted upon this formula prior 
to the Canton insurrection, and above all 
those who insist on it now, after this in- 
surrection, are repeating (under different 
conditions) the principled mistake commit- 
ted by Zinoviev, Kamenev, Rykov and the 
rest in the year 1917. An objection may 
be raised that the agrarian revolution in 
China has not been solved as yet! True. 
But neither was it solved in our own coun- 


try prior to the establishment of the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat. In our country 
it was not the bourgeois-democratic but the 
proletarian socialist revolution that achieved 
the agrarian revolution which, moreover, 
was far more deep-going than the one that 
is possible in China, in view of the histori- 
cal conditions of the Chinese system of land 
ownership. It may be said that China has 
not matured for the socialist revolution as 
yet. But that would be an abstract and a 
lifeless manner of posing the question. Was 
Russia, then, if taken by itself, ripe for 
socialism? Russia was ripe for the dicta- 
torship of the proleletariat as the only 
method of solving all national problems; 
but so far as socialist development is con- 
cerned, the latter, proceeding from the eco- 
nomic and cultural conditions of a country, 
is indissolubly bound up with the entire 
future development of the world revolution. 
This applies in whole and in part to China 
as well. If eight or ten months ago this 
was a forecast (rather belated, at that), 
then today it is an irrefutable deduction 
from the experience of the Canton uprising. 
It would be erroneous to argue that the 
Canton uprising was an adventure by and 
large, and that the actual class relations 
were reflected in it in a distorted form. 

In the first place, the author of the above- 


mentioned article does not at all consider 
the Canton insurrection as an adventure, 
but as an entirely lawful stage in the de- 
velopment of the Chinese revolution. The 
general official point of view is: to com- 
bine the appraisal of the revolution as 
bourgeois-democratic with an approval of 
the program of action of the Canton gov- 
ernment. But even from the standpoint of 
appraising the Canton insurrection as a 
putsch, one could not arrive at the conclu- 
sion that the formula of the bourgeois- 
democratic revolution is viable. The insur- 
rection was obviously untimely. It was 
But the class forces and the programs 
that inevitably flow from them were dis- 
closed by the insurrection in all their law- 
fulness. The best proof of this is: that it 
was possible and necessary to foresee in 
advance the relation of forces that was laid 
bare by the Canton insurrection. And this 
was foreseen. 

This question is most closely bound up 
with the paramount question of the Kuo 
Min Tang. Incidentally, the author of the 
article relates, with assumed satisfaction, 
that one of the fighting slogans of the 
Canton overturn was the cry: “Down with 
the Kuo Min Tang!” The banners and 
insignia of the Kuo Min Tang were torn 
down .nd trampled underfoot. But only 
recenty, even after the “betrayal” of Chiang’ 
Kai-shek, and after the “betrayal” of Wang 
Chin-wei, we heard solemn vows that: “We 
will not surrender the banner of the Kuo 
Min Tang!” Oh, these sorry revolution- 
Sa. 


The workers of Canton outlawed the 
Kuo Min Tang party, proclaiming all its 
tendencies illegal. ‘What does this imply? 
It implies that for the solution of the fun- 
damental national tasks, not only the big 
but also the petty bourgeoisie could not put 
forward such a force as would enable the 
party of the proletariat to solve jointly 
with it the tasks of the “bourgeois demo- 
cratic revolution”. But “we” are overlook- 
ing the many millioned peasantry and the 
agrarian revolution. . . . A pitiable objec- 
tion. . . . For the key to the entire situation 
lies precisely in the fact that the task of 
conquering the peasant movement falls upon 
the proletariat, i.e., directly upon the com- 
munist party; and this task cannot be solved 
in reality differently than it was solved by 
the Canton workers, i.e., in the shape of 
the dictatorship of the proletariat whose 
methods from the very outset grow over 
inevitably into socialist methods. Converse- 
ly, the general fate of these methods, as 
well as of the dictatorship as a whole, is 
decided in the last analysis by the course 
of world development, which naturally does 
not exclude but on the contrary presup- 
poses a correct policy on the part of the 
proletarian dictatorship, that consists of 
strengthening and developing the alliance 
between the workers and peasants, and of 
an all-sided adaptation to national condi- 
tions, on the one hand, and to the course 
of world development, on the other. To 
play with the formula of the bourgeois- 
democratic revolution, after the experience 
of the Canton insurrection, is to march 
against the Chinese October, for without 
a correct general political orientation, rev- 
olutionary uprisings cannot be victorious, 
no matter how heroic and self-sacrificing 
they may be. 


To be sure, the Chinese revolution has 
“passed into a new and higher phase”—but 
this is correct not in the sense that it will 
begin surging upward tomorrow or the 
next day, but in the sense that it has re- 
vealed the hollowness of the slogan of the 
bourgeois-democratic revolution. Engels 
said that a party which misses a favorable 
situation and suffers a defeat as a result, 
turns into a nonentity. This applies to the 
Chinese party as well. The defeat of the 
Chinese revolution is not a bit smaller than 
the defeat in Germany in 1923. Of course, 
we must understand the reference to “non- 
entity” in a sensible way. Many things 
bespeak the fact that the next period in 
China will be a period of revolutionary re- 
flux, a slow process of assimilating the les- 
sons of the cruelest defeats, and conse- 
quently, the weakening of the direct influ- 
ence of the communist party. Thence flows 
the necessity for the latter to draw pro- 
found conclusions in all questions of prin- 
ciples and tactics. And this is impossible 
without an open and all-sided discussion of 
all the fatal mistakes perpetrated hitherto. 
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Of course this activity must not turn into 
the activity of self-isolation. It is necessary 
to keep a firm hand on the pulse of the 
working class in order not to commit a 
mistake in estimating the tempo, and not 
only to identify a new mounting wave, but 
also to prepare for it in time. 
DB. «© 
II 
THE REPLY OF PREOBAZHENSKY. 


I consider your raising the Chinese ques- 
tion inopportune. Why so? Because, ac- 
cording to all indicatians, the Chinese revo- 
lution is in a stage of reflux. We have 
plenty of time before a new upsurge. Dur- 
ing this time we will have ample opportuni- 
ty for a fundamental study of Chinese 
history, its economic life at present, the 
relation of classes, and the dynamics of the 
development of the entire country. As you 
know, there never was unanimity among 
us on the Chinese question. Neither Radek, 
Smilga nor myself are of an age to change 
our views under the influence of new ar- 
guments in politics (all the more so, under 
the influence of repeating old ones). Our 
views can be influenced only by new facts 
of decisive importance. If the Canton in- 
surrection was an adventure—and it was 
undubitably that, i.e., it was not an under- 
taking that grew out of the mass move- 
ment—then how can such an undertaking 
create a new situation, a starting point for 
new experience and a revaluation of all 
former conceptions? It is impermissible to 
consider the Canton insurrection as an ad- 
venture, and at the same time try to strip 
another hide from this ox for such a re- 
valuation. 


I candidly confess that to all outward 
appearances I emerged defeated out of my 
controversy with you on the Chinese ques- 
tion ( I think it was either early or in the 
middle of November 1927) but I was not 
convinced. I have pondered these themes 
more than once subsequently, but my con- 
clusion still remains the same: you are 
wrong. Here are my views in brief. 


Your position is strong only in its ex- 
ternal impressiveness, only in its schematic 
simplicity and clarity, but it is not viable. 
The analogy with the course of our revolu- 
tions speaks not for you but against you. 
We had an unsuccessful bourgeois revolu- 
tion in 1905. Despite the fact that the 
bourgeoisie even at that time had revealed 
itself to be a counter-revolutionary force 
(during the December uprising), our party 
oriented the proletariat towards a new 
bourgeois-democratic revolution, as a nec- 
essary stage in the future struggle for so- 
cialism, under a new relation of forces. 
Was Lenin right or wrong when, even back 
in 1915-1916, i.e., after advancing the slo- 
gan of turning the imperialist war into a 
civil war, he considered it necessary for 
Russia, during the first stage, to orient to- 
wards the bourgeois-democratic revolution, 
and not the dictatorship of the proletariat; 
while he deemed puerile the position of 
Bukharin and Pyatakov (who spoke of ad- 
vancing the slogan of a direct socialist 
revolution). I think Lenin was right. And 
it was only after the bourgeois-democratic 
revolution was achieved, but not completed, 
in February, that Lenin advanced the slo- 
gan of dictatorship for the proletariat, the 
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slogan of revolution which must, en route, 
complete the bourgeois-democratic revolu- 
tion, and pass on to the socialist reconstruc- 
tion of society. Meanwhile, both of the 
Chinese revolutions have not yet given us 
what we obtained from February alone, 
neither in the sense of material conquests, 
nor, what is more important, in the sense 
of creating the conditions for the organiza- 
tion of workers’ and peasants’ soviets on a 
mass scale, something we obtained imme- 
diately after the downfall of Czarism. On 
the other hand, I do not believe that in 
China today, any sort of movement is se- 
cured in the bourgeois direction along evo- 
lutionary lines, as the peaceful withering 
away of feudal remnants was secured in 
Germany after the unsuccessful revolution 
in 1848. My summary: China still faces 
a colossal, bitter and protracted struggle 
for such elementary things as the national 
unification of China, let alone the colossal 
problem of the agrarian bourgeois-demo- 
cratic revolution. It is impossible to say 
today whether the Chinese petty bourgeoi- 
sie will be able to create any sort of parties 
analogous to our S.R.s, or whether such 
parties will be created by the Right wing 
communists who split off, and so on. One 
thing alone is clear. The hegemony of the 
future movement still belong the the prole- 
tariat, but the social content of the first 
stage of the future third Chinese revolu- 
tion cannot be characterized as a socialist 
overturn. You will hardly be able to show, 
if we are always to resort to analogies, that 
the present situation in China is the stage 
between February and October, only ex- 
tended over a period of years. There has 
been no February in China, the movement 
was smashed on the threshold to February, 
although in some things matters progressed 
even beyond February (the counter-revolu- 
tionary spirit of the entire big and middle 
bourgeoisie, of the kulaks and mercantile 
capital). Your fundamental error lies in 
the fact that you determine the character 
of a revolution on the basis of who makes 
it, which class, i.e., by the effective subject, 
while you seem to assign secondary impor- 
tance to the objective social content of the 
process. The November revolution in Ger- 
many was not made by the bourgeoisie, but 
no one considers this revolution as prole- 
tarian. The revolution of 1789 was brought 
to its completion by the petty bourgeoisie 
but no one has characterized the Great 
French Revolution as a petty bourgeois 
revolution. The Chinese revolution will be 
led from its outset by the proletariat and it 
will exact payment for this from the very 
beginning, but notwithstanding this fact, 
the first stage of this revolution will remain 
a stage of the bourgeois-democratic over- 
turn, while the composition of the function- 
ing and state organized forces will remain 
that of—the dictatorship of the proletariat 
and peasantry. 

One word on your remark about ignoring 
the “many-millioned peasantry and the 
agrarian revolution”. You refer to it as 
a “pitiable objection”, and add “Zinoviev” 
in brackets. You could have hardly for- 
gotten that both Radek and myself have 
raised this objection to you. I am not op- 
posed to sharp attacks in principled polem- 
ics between friends but cn opposed to 
being ambushed together with Radek under 
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the pseudonym Zinoviev. We are quite able 
to engage in battle under our own honor- 
ably acquired names. 


I have a very urgent request to make of 
you, Leo Davidovich: if you’ write a reply 
in refutation and send it to our entire exile 
commune, have my letter on China typed 
and sent out, too. But in general, as I have 
already remarked, I am not in favor of a 
discussion on thjs question at this time. Nor 
do I consider our differences as essential, 
i.e, we have always been unanimous on 
what the Chinese C.P. should do in prac- 
tise, at the present time and when a new 
upswing <ckes place in the revolution. 

TROTSKY’S REPLY TO PREOBRAZHENSKY 


Your letter was also 22 days in transit. 
It is difficult to discuss vital questions under 
such conditions, and in my opinion the 
Chinese question belongs among the most 
vital ones, because the struggle is still un- 
folding in China, the partisan armies are 
in the field, and an armed insurrection has 
been placed on the agenda, as you no doubt 
know from the resolution of the last plenum 


of the E.C.C.II. 


To begin, I want to reply to a minor but 
aggravating point. You say that I need- 
lessly polemize against you under the pseu- 
donym of Zinoviev. In this you are en- 
tirely mistaken. I believe, incidentally, that 
the misunderstanding arose as a result of 
the itregular mail delivery. I wrote about 
the Canton affair at a time when I was 
apprised of the famous letter of the two 
musketeers [Zinoviev and Kamenev], in ad- 
dition to this, reports came from Moscow 
that they had been supplied with secretaries 
in order to expose “Trotskyism”. I felt 
certain that Zinoviev would publish several 
of my letters on the Chinese question in 
which I set out to prove that in no case 
would there be such a special epoch in the 
Chinese revolution as an epoch of the demo- 
cratic dictatorship of the proletariat and 
peasantry, because incomparably fewer pre- 
conditions exist there than in our own coun- 
try, and as experience, and not theory, has 
already shown us, the democratic dictator- 
ship of the proletariat and peasantry as 
such failed to materialize in our own coun- 
try. Thus, my entire letter was written 
with a view to the past and future “ex- 
posures” on the part of Zinoviev. In re- 
ferring to the charge of ignoring the peas- 
antry, I did not for a moment forget cer- 
tain of our disputes on China—but I had 
no reason whatever to put in your lips this 
banal charge against me: for you, I trust, 
recognize that it is possible, without in the 
least ignoring the ‘peasantry” to arrive at 
a conclusion that the only road for solving 
the peasant question lies through the dicta- 
torship of the proletariat. So that you, 
my dear E. A.—please do not take offense 
at a hunter’s simile—assume gratuitously 
the réle of a startled hare who concludes 
that the rifle is being aimed at him when 
the pursuit follows a totally different track. 


I came to the opinion that there would 
not be any democratic dictatorship of the 
proletariat and peasantry in China from the 
time the Wuhan government was first 
formed. I based myself precisely upon the 
analysis of the most fundamental social 
facts, and not upon’ the manner in which 
they were refracted politically, which, as is 
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well known, often assumes peculiar forms, 
since, in this sphere, factors of a secondary 
order enter, including national tradition. I 
became convinced that the basic social facts 
have already cleared the road for them- 
selves through all the peculiarities of polit- 
ical superstructures, when the Wuhan ship- 
wreck destroyed utterly the legend of the 
Left Kuo Min Tang, allegedly, embracing 
nine-tenths of the entire Kuo Min Tang. 
In 1924-1925, it was almost an accepted 
commonplace that the Kuo Min Tang is a 
workers’ and peasants’ party. This party 
“unexpectedly” proved to be bourgeois-cap- 
italist. Then another version was created. 
that the latter was only a “summit”, but 
that the genuine Kuo Min Tang, nine- 
tenths of the Kuo Min Tang, is a revolu- 
lutionary peasant party. Once again, it 
turned out “unexpectedly” that the Left 
Kuo Min Tang, in whole and in part, pro- 
ceeded to smash the peasant movement 
which, as is well known, has great tradi- 
tions in China and its own traditional or- 
ganizational forms that became widespread 
during these years. That is why, when 
you write in the spirit of absolute abstrac- 
tion that “it is impossible to say today 
whether the Chinese petty bourgeoisie will 
be able to create any sort of parties ana- 
logous to our S.R.s, or whether such parties 
will be created by the Right wing commu- 
nists who split off, etc.”, I reply to this ar- 
gument from “the theory of improbabilities” 
as follows: in the first place, even were the 
S.R.s to be created, there would not at all 
follow from this any dictatorship of the 
proletariat and peasantry, precisely as none 
followed in our own country, despite im- 
measurably more favorable conditions; sec- 
ondly, instead of guessing whether the 
petty bourgeoisie is capable in the future— 
i.e., with the further aggravation of class 
relations—-of playing a greater or lesser in- 
dependent rdle (suppose a piece of wood 
suddenly fires a bullet?), one should rather 
ask why did the petty bourgeoisie prove 
incapable of playing such a role in the re- 
cent past, when it had at its disposal the 
most favorable conditions: the communist 
party was driven into the Kuo Min Tang, 
the latter was declared a workers’ and peas- 
ants’ party, it was supported by the entire 
authority of the Communist International 
and the U.S.S.R., the peasant movement 
was far-flung and sought for leadership, 
the intelligentsia was widely mobilized since 
IgIQ, etc., etc. 

You write that China still faces the “col- 
ossal problem of the agrarian bourgeois- 
democratic revolution”. To Lenin, this 
was the root of the question. Lenin pointed 
out that the peasantry even as an estate is 
capable of playing a revolutionary rdéle in 
the struggle against the estate of the landed 
nobility, and the bureaucracy indissolubly 
linked up with the latter, crowned by the 
Czarist autocracy. On the subsequent stage, 
says Lenin, the kulaks will break with the 
workers, and together with them a consid- 
erable section of the middle peasants, but 
this will take place already during the 
transition to the proletarian revolution, as 
an integral part of the international revo- 
lution. But how do matters stand in China? 
China has no landed nobility; no peasant 
estate, fused by community of interests 
against the landlords. The agrarian revo- 
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lution in China is aimed against the urban 
and rural bourgeoisie. Radek has stressed 
this often—even Bukharin has half-under- 
stood this now. In this lies the gist of 
the matter! 

You write that “the social content of the 
first stage of the future third Chinese revo- 
lution cannot be characterized as a socialist 
overturn”. But we run the risk here of 
falling into Bukharinistic scholasticism, 
and of occupying ourselves with splitting 
hairs over terminology, instead of a living 
characterization of the dialectic process. 
What was the content of our revolution 
from October 1917 to July ’918? We left 
the mills and factories in the hands of the 
capitalists, confining ourselves to workers’ 
control; we expropriated the landed estates 
and put through the petty bourgeois S.R. 
program of the socialization of land; and 
to crown it all, during this period, we had 
a co-participant in power in the form of 
the Left S.R.s. One could say with com- 
plete justification that “the social content 
of the first stage of the October revolution 
cannot be characterized as a socialist over- 
turn”. I believe it was Yakovlev and sev- 
eral other Red professors who spilled a 
great deal of sophistry over this. Lenin 
said that we completed the bourgeois revo- 
lution en route. But the Chinese revolution 
(the “third”) will have to begin the drive 
against the kulak at its very first stages; 
it will have to expropriate the concessions 
of foreign capitalists, for, without this, 
there cannot be any unification of China in 
the sense of a genuine state sovereignty in 
economics and politics. In other words, 
the very first stage of the third Chinese 
revolution will be less bourgeois in content 
than the first stage of the October revolu- 
tion. 

On the other hand, the Canton events (as 
earlier Chinese events, etc.) demonstrated 
that the “national” bourgeoisie, too, having 
behind it Hong-Kong, foreign advisers and 
foreign cruisers, assumes such a position in 
relation to the slightest independent move- 
ment of workers and peasants as renders 
workers’ control of production even less 
likely than was the case among us. In all 
probability we shall have to expropriate 
mills and factories, of any size, at the very 
first moments of the “third Chinese revolu- 
tion’ . 

To be sure, you propose simply to set 
aside the evidence of the Canton uprising. 
You say: “since” the Canton insurrection 
was an adventure—i.e., not an undertaking 
that grew out of a mass movement—there- 
fore “how can such an undertaking create 
a new situation? ...”. Now, you yourself 
know that it is entirely impermissible thus 
to simplify the question. I would be the 
last person to argue against the fact that 
there were elements of adventurism in the 
Canton uprising. But to picture the Canton 
events as some sort of hocus-pocus from 
which no conclusions flow is an over-simpli- 
fied attempt at evading the analysis of the 
actual content of the Canton experience. 
Wherein did adventurism lie? In the fact 
that the ieadership, striving to cover up its 
past sins, monstrously forced the course of 
events, and caused a miscarriage. The mass 
movement existed, but it was inadequate 
and immature. It is wrong to think that 
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presumably a miscarriage can teach us 
nothing about the maternal organism and 
the process of gestation. The enormous 
and theoretically decisive significance of the 
Canton events for the fundamental ques- 
tions of the Chinese revolution lies precise- 
ly in the fact that we have here—‘“thanks 
to” the adventure (yes! of course !—-what 
happens so rarely in history and politics: 
virtually a laboratory experiment on a gi- 
gantic scale. We paid very dearly for it, 
but that is all the less reason to wave its 
lessons aside. 

The conditions for the experiment were 
almost “chemically pure”. All the previ- 
ously adopted resolutions had set down, 
sealed and canonized, just like two times 
two equals four, that the revolution is bour- 
geois-agrarian, that only those “who leap 
over stages” could babble about the dicta- 
torship of the proletariat based upon an 
alliance with the peasant poor, who com- 
pose 80 percent of the Chinese peasantry, 
etc., etc. The last convention of the com- 
munist party of China met under this ban- 
ner. A special representative of the Com- 
intern, comrade N., was present. We were 
told that the new C.E.C. of the Chinese 
C.P. was above all suspicion. During this 
time, the campaign against socalled Trot- 
skyism attained the wildest tempo, in China 
as well. Yet, on the very threshold of the 
Canton events, the C.E.C. of the Chinese 
C.P. adopted, in the words of Pravda, a 
resolution declaring that the Chinese revo- 
lution had assumed a “permanent” char- 
acter. Moreover, the representative of the 
Comintern, comrade N. held the same posi- 
tion. Under the “permanent” character of 
the revolution we must here understand the 
following: face to face with the supremely 
responsible practical task (though it was 
posed prematurely) the Chinese commu- 
nists and even the representative of the 
Comintern, after taking into account the 
entire past experience and, as it were, all 
the political assets, drew he conclusion that 
only the workers led by the communists 
could lead the peasants against the agra- 
rians (the urban and rural bourgeoisie) ; 
and that only the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat based on an alliance with the hun- 
dreds of millions of peasant poor could 
ensue from such a victorious struggle. 
Just as during the Paris Commune, which 
also had in it elements of a laboratory ex- 
periment (for the uprising took place there 
in a single city isolated from the rest of 
the country) the Proudhonists and Blan- 
quists had to resort to steps directly con- 
trary to their own doctrines, and thus (ac- 
cording to Marx) revealed all the more 
clearly the actual logic of class relations— 
so in Canton, too, the leaders, who were 
stuffed to the ears with prejudices against 
the bogie of the “permanent revolution”, 
once they set to work, proved guilty of 
committing this original permanent sin from 
their very first steps. What happened, then, 
to the previous antitoxin of Martinovism 
that had been injected in bovine and asin- 
ine doses? Oh no! If this were only an 
adventure, i.e., a sort of hocus-pocus, show- 
ing nothing and proving nothing, then this 
adventure would have assumed the image 
and likeness of its creators. But no! This 
adventure came in contact with the earth, 
it was fed by the juices of real (though 
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immature) mass movements and relations; 
and it was on this account that the said 
“adventure” seized its own creators by the 
scruff, impolitely picked them up, shook 
them in the air, and then deposited them on 
their heads, tapping their skulls, for firm- 
ness’ sake, against the Chinese pavements. 
. .. As the latest resolutions and the latest 
article on this subject testify, these said 
“creators” are still standing on their heads, 
“permanently” dancing with their feet in 
the air. 

It is ludicrous and impermissible to say 
that it is “inopportune” to draw conclu- 
sions from living events which every work- 
er-revolutionist must think out to the end. 
At the time of the Ho-Lun- Ye-Tin upris- 
ing I wanted to pose openly the question 
that in view of the consummation of the 
Kuo Min Tang cycle of development, only 
the vanguard of the proletariat could as- 
pire to power. This would presuppose a 
new standpoint for it, a new self-appraisal 
on its part—after a reévaluation of the ob- 
jective situation—and this very thing would 
have excluded such an adventuristic ap- 
proach to the situation as: “We'll bide our 
time in a little corner, the mouzhik will 
come to our assistance by starting things, 
and somebody will somehow seize power 
and do something.” At that time, certain 
comrades said to me, “It is inopportune to 
raise these questions now in connection with 
Ho-Lun who apparently has been crushed 
already.” I did not at all tend to overesti- 
mate Ho-Lun’s uprising; I did consider, 
nevertheless, that it was the last signal in 
favor of the necessity to review the orien- 
tation in the Chinese revolution. Had these 
questions been opportunely posed at that 
time, then, perhaps, the ideological authors 
of the Canton adventure might have been 
compelled to think things over, and the 
Chinese party might not have been so ruth- 
lessly destroyed; and if not, then in the 
light of our prognosis and our warning, 
the Canton events would have entered as 
a weighty lesson into the consciousness of 
hundreds and thousands, as for example, 
did Radek’s warning about Chiang Kai- 
shek, on the eve of the Shanghai —_? 
d@état. No, the propitious time has passed. 
I do not know when the Chinese revolution 
will revive. But we must realize whatever 
time remains at our disposal entirely for 
preparation and, moreover, on the basis of 
the fresh track of events. 


You write that it is necessary to study 
the history of China, its economic life, stat- 
istical data, etc. Nobody can object to 
this (unless this is intended as an argu- 
ment to postpone the question to dooms- 
day). In my own justification, however, 
I must say that since my arrival in Alma- 
Ata I have occupied myself only with China 
(India, Polynesia, etc., for comparative 
study). Of course more gaps remains than 
completely covered places, but I must say 
nevertheless that in all the new (for my- 
self) books I am reading, I find even today 
nothing new in principle. But the chief 
point still remains—the confirmation of our 
prognoses by experience—first in relation 
to the Kuo Min Tang as a whole, then in 
relation to the “Left” Kuo Min Tang and 
the (Wuhan government and, finally, in re- 
lation to the “deposit” on the third revolu- 
tion, in the shape of the Canton uprising. 
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That is why I consider that there cannot 


be any postponement. 

Two final questions: 

You ask: Was Lenin right when during 
the war he defended against Bukharin the 
idea that Russia was still facing a bour- 
geois revolution? Yes, he was right, the 
Bukharin formulation was schematic and 
scholastic, ie., it represented the self-same 
caricature of the permanent revolution that 
Bukharin tries to ascribe to me now. But 
there is also another side to this same ques- 
tion: was Lenin right when against Stalin, 
Rykov, Zinoviev, Kamenev, Frunze, Kalin- 
in, Tomsky, etc., etc. (let alone all the 
Lyadovs), he advanced his April theses? 
Was he right when against Zinoviev, Kam- 
enev, Rykov, Miliutin, etc., etc., he defend- 
ed the seizure of power by the proletariat? 
You know better than I that had Lenin 
failed to reach Petrograd in April 1917, 
there would have been no October revolu- 
tion. Up to February 1917, the slogan of 
the dictatorship of the proletariat and peas- 
antry was historically progressive; after 
the February overturn the same slogan— 
of Stalin, Kamenev and the rest—became a 
reactionary slogan. 


From April to May 1927 I supported the 
slogan of the democratic dictatorship of the 
proletariat and peasantry for China (more 
correctly, I concurred with this slogan) in- 
asmuch as the social forces had not as yet 
passed their political verdict, although the 
situation in China was immeasurably less 
propitious for this slogan than in Russia: 
after this verdict was passed. by a colossal 
historical action (the experience of Wu- 
han) the slogan uf democratic dictatorship 
becomes a reactionary force and will lead 
inevitably either to opportunism or adven- 
turism. 


You further argue that for the October 
leap we had the February running start. 
That is correct. If, even at the beginning 
of the Northern expedition, we had begun 
to build Soviets in the “emancipated” re- 
gions (and the masses were striving for 
that), we would have obtained the neces- 
sary running start, would have disinte- 
grated the armies of the enemies, obtained 
our own army and we would have assumed 
power—if not in the whole of China at 
once, then in a very considerable section of 
it. At present, of course, the revolution is 
on the decline. The babbling of the light- 
minded scribblers about the fact that the 
revolution is on the verge of a new up- 
swing, inasmuch as, in China, if you please, 
countless executions are taking place and a 
cruel commercial and industrial crisis is 
raging—this is criminal idiocy. After three 
greatest defeats the crisis does not arouse 
but on the contrary oppresses the proleta- 
riat, while the executions are destroying the 
politically weakened party. We have en- 
tered the period of reflux. What will pro- 
vide the impulse for a new mounting wave? 
Or to put it differently: what conditions 
will provide the necessary running start for 
the proletarian vanguard at the head of the 
workers’ and peasant masses? This I do 
not know. The future will show whether 
only external processes will suffice or an 
impulse from without will be necessary. I 
am willing to allow that the first stage of 
the movement may repeat in an abridged 
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and a changed form the stages of the revo- 
lution that we have already passed (for 
example, some new parody of the “all-na- 
tional front” against Chang Tso-Lin) ; but 
this first phase will perhaps suffice only in 
order to enable the communist party to ad- 
vance and proclaim to the popular masses 
its “April theses”, i.e., its program and 
strategy of the conquest of power by the 
proletariat. If, however, we enter into the 
new upswing, which will. unfold with an 
incomparably more rapid tempo than in the 
past, with a schema of a “democratic dic- 
tatorship” that is already outworn today, 
then one could stake his head beforehand 
that in China very many Lyadovs will be 
found, but hardly a Lenin in order to ef- 
fect (against all the Lyadovs) the tactical 
rearming of the party, on the day after 
the revolutionary filip. 
* * * 


IV. 
TROTSKY’S THIRD LETTER TO 
PREOBRAZHENSKY 
Dear E. A.: 

Received your airmail letter yesterday. 
Thus, all the letters have arrived. The last 
letter took 16 days in transit, i.e., six days 
less than ordinary mail. Two days ago I 
sent you a detailed answer to your objec- 
tions on the Chinese revolution. But on 
awakening this morning I recalled that I 
had failed (apparently) to reply to the ar- 
gument you deem most important, as I un- 
derstand it. You write: 

“Your basic error lies in the fact that 
you determine the character of a revolu- 
tion on the basis of who makes it, which 
class, i.e., by the effective subject, while you 
seem to assign secondary importance to the 
objective social content of the process.” 

Then you go on to adduce as examples 
the November revolution in Germany, 
the 1789 revolution in France, and the fu- 
ture Chinese revolution. 


This argument is in essence only a 
“sociological” generalization (to use John- 
sonian terminology) of all your other con- 
crete economic and historical views. But I 
want also to reply to your views in their 
generalized sociological formulation, for in 
so doing the “fundamental error” (on your 
part and not mine) stands out most clearly. 


How to characterize a revolution? By 
the class which achieves it or by the social 
content lodged in it? There is a theoretical 
trap lodged in counterposing the former to 
the latter in such a general form. The Ja- 
cobin period of the French Revolution was 
of course the period of petty bourgeois dic- 
tatorship, in addition to which, the petty 
bourgeoisie—in complete harmony with its 
“sociological nature”—cleared the way for 
the big bourgeoisie. The November revo~- 
lution in Germany was the beginning of the 
proletarian revolution but it was checked 
at its very first steps by the petty bour- 
geois leadership, and succeeded only in 
achieving a few things unfulfilled by the 
bourgeois revolution. What are we to call 
the November revolution: bourgeois or pro- 
letarian? Both the former and the latter 
would be incorrect. The place of the Octo- 
ber revolution will be determined when we 
both give the mechanics of this revolution 
and determine its results. There will be no 
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contradiction in this case between the mech- 
anics (understanding under it, of course, 
not only the motive force but also the lead- 
ership) and the results: both the former 
and the latter are “sociologically” indeter- 
minate in character. I take the liberty to 
put the question to you: what would you 
call the Hungarian revolution of 1919? You 
will say: proletarian. Why? Didn't the 
social “content” of the Hungarian revolu- 
tion prove to be capitalist! You will re- 
ply: this is the social content of the coun- 
ter-revolution. Correct. Apply this now to 
China. The “social content” under the 
dictatorship of the proletariat (based on an 
alliance with the peasantry) can remain 
during a certain period of time not social- 
ist as yet, but the road to bourgeois devel- 
opment from the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat can lead only through counter-revo- 
lution. For this reason, so far as the social 
content is concerned, it is necessary to say: 
“We shall wait and see.” 


The gist of the matter lies precisely in 
the fact that although the political mechan- 
ics of the revolution depends in the last 
analysis upon an economic base (not only 
national but international) it cannot, how- 
ever, be deduced with abstract logic from 
this economic base. In the first place, the 
base itself is very contradictory and its 
“maturity” does not allow of bald statistical 
determination; secondly, the economic base 
as well as the political situation must be 
approached not in the national but in the 
international framework, taking into ac- 
count the dialectic action and reaction be- 
tween the national and the international ; 
thirdly, the class struggle and its political 
expression, unfolding on the economic 
foundations, also have their own imperious 
logic of development, which cannot be 
leaped over. When Lenin said in April 
1917 that only the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat could save Russia from disintegra- 
tion and doom, Sukhanov (the most con- 
sistent opponent) refuted him with two fun- 
damental arguments: 1) the social content 
of the bourgeois revolution has not yet been 
achieved; 2) Russia had not yet matured 
economically for a socialist revolution. And 
what was Lenin’s answer? Whether or not 
Russia has matured is something that “we 
shall wait and see”; this cannot be deter- 
mined statistically; this will be determined 
by the trend of events and, moreover, only 
on an international scale. But, said Lenin, 
independently of how this social content 
will be determined in the end, at the present 
moment, today, there is no other road to 
the salvation of the country—from famine, 
war and enslavement—except through the 
seizure of power by the proletariat. 

That is precisely what we must say now 
in relation to China. First of all, it is in- 
correct to allege that the agrarian revolu- 
tion composes the basic content of the pres- 
ent historical struggle. In what must this 
agrarian revolution consist? The universal 
partition of the land? But there have been 
several such universal partitions in Chinese 
history. And then the development always 
returned to “its proper orbit”. The agrari- 
an revolution is the destruction of the 
Chinese landlords and Chinese function- 
aries. But the national unification of China 


and its economic sovereignty imply its 
emancipation from world imperialism, for 
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which China remains the most important 
safety valve against the collapse of Euro- 
pean and, tomorrow, of American capital- 
ism. The agrarian overturn in China with- 
out national unification and tariff autonomy 
(in essence: monopoly of foreign trade) 
would not open any way out or any per- 
spectives for China. This is what prede- 
termines the gigantic sweep and the mons- 
trous sharpness of the struggle facing 
China—today, after the experience already 
undergone by all the participants. What 
then should a Chinese communist say to 
himself under these conditions? Can he 
really proceed to reason as follows: the 
social content of the Chinese revolution can 
only be bourgeois (as proved by such and 
such charts). Therefore we must not pose 
ourselves the task of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat ; the social content prescribes, in 
the most extreme case, a coalition dictator- 
ship of the proletariat and peasantry. But 
for a coalition (in question here, of course, 
is a political coalition, and not a “socia- 
logical” alliance of classes) a partner is 
needed. Moscow taught me that the Kuo 
Min Tang is such a partner. However, no 
Left Kuo Min Tang materialized. What 
to do? Obviously, there only remains for 
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me, a Chinese communist, to console my- 
self with the idea that “it is impossible to 
say today whether the Chinese petty bour- 
geoisie will be able to create any sort of 
parties” . . . or whether it will not. Sup- 
pose it suddenly does? 

A Chinese communist who reasons along 
such a prescription would cut the throat of 
the Chinese revolution. 

Least of all, of course, is it a question 
here of summoning the Communist party of 
China to an immediate insurrection for the 
seizure of power. The tempo depends en- 
tirely upon the circumstances. The task 
lies in seeing to it that the communist party 
is permeated through and through with the 
conviction that the third Chinese revolution 
can come to a triumphant conclusion only 
with the dictatorship of the proletariat un- 
der the leadership of the communist party. 
Moreover, it is necessary to understand this 
leadership not “in a general” sense, but in 
the sense of the direct wielding of complete 
revolutionary power. And so far as the 
tempo with which we shall have to build 
socialism in China is concerned, this—‘‘we 
shall wait and see”. 


Leon TROTSKY 
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Silone the Modern 


Writers who have come to take a revolu- 
tionary political position pose again and 
again the problem of relating their non-po- 
litical insights to their new revolutionary 
standpoint. There was the famous quarrel 
about propaganda and its bearing on litera- 
ture, a quarrel which propagated endless 
discussions on several continents. How 
much of a break with the past of literature 
must a revolutionary writer make? was the 
fundamental question. Such a question it 
goes without saying cannot be solved by 
discussions, but only by a creative act. 
Ignazio Silone is one of the few revolution- 
ary writers who have made a creative act. 
In the two books of Silone published to 
date, Fontamara and Mr. Aristotle, the 
necessities of literary vision and the neces- 
sity of a propagandist attack on the bour- 
geoisie, which most writers felt as contra- 
dictory, appear as one necessity, as one 
movement of thought, as one direction. One 
is tempted to describe Silone’s solution in 
too simple terms, to say: his hatred of 
Fascism makes him a great story-teller. 

But how much of a break with the past 
of literature has Silone made? 

Now the great moments of bourgeois lit- 
erature are dominated by the notion that 
an individual can achieve freedom within 
the framework of capitalist society if en- 
dowed with a sufficient amount of genius. 
One of the many corrollaries of this point 
of view is that only men of genius deserve 
to be free. There have been many variants 
on the specific type of genius the individual 
was asked to develop in order to liberate 
himself. In a sense every great literary 
work of the past thirty years was an experi- 
ment in yet another type of genius. If an 
individual were only brutal enough, Chris- 


tian enough, rational enough, individual 
enough, sexual enough (this, the value 
hymned by D. H. Lawrence, finally in- 
volved the negation of the Individual in the 
Couple), mystical enough, he could be free. 
These varying programs for the salvation 
of the individual are in one respect the 
Same program, since all are agreed that 
without genius freedom is impossible,— 
genius in sex or genius in reasonableness, 
but in any case, genius. No great bour- 
geois writer of the twentieth century has 
differed on this point, nobody lied and held 
out hope to mediocrity, though the genius- 
program was sometimes stated in an equivo- 
cal form. Thomas Mann, for instance, 
seems to hold that mediocrity is a necessary 
element in the synthesis of a free man with 
his society. Actually Mann is interested in 
the challenge of mediocrity to genius, in 
mediocrity as a sort of moral mask which 
genius finds it necessary to wear at times 
in order to live in harmony with the gen- 
eralized mediocrity of social relations, and 
again, in mediocrity as the temptation of 
genius, which genius deliberately undergoes 
only to become more profound and genius- 
like than ever. The problem is still the 
same: the freedom of the individual. And 
the methodology of liberation: genius. 


The point of view I have described has 
gone through many mutations. Its contem- 
porary adherents are of much lower stature 
than the adherents of its past. No new 
types of genius are being proposed as solu- 
tions. The old types are simply defended 
by commentators. The view has lost its 
old capacity to instigate, to experiment, but 
nevertheless continues to influence non-rev- 
olutionary writers, and lives, too, a kind of 
subterranean, half-conscious life in the 
works of many writers who have gone over 
to the revolution. 
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Ignazio Silone has made a complete break 
with this point of view. The ideas that or- 
ganize the events in Fontamara and Mr. 
Aristotle are the concepts of revolutionary 
Marxism. Freedom is for Silone the prob- 
lem of the group, and it is to be attained 
by concerted action, and by the proper rev- 
olutionary tactic which in turn evolves from 
the experience of the group. A group of 
anti-Fascists in Silone’s story “The Trap”, 
is destroyed because one of them, for con- 
siderations of personal honor, spares the 
life of a Fascist spy who has fallen into his 
hands. The substitution of the group for 
the individual as the center of the problem 
and of tactic for genius as the means of 
solution separate Silone from the bourgeois 
past of literature. And what differentiates 
him from other revolutionary writers is the 
absoluteness with which this judgment or- 
ganizes his experience. While Malraux hes- 
itates between Nietzsche and Lenin and re- 
cords his hesitations in a trembling prose, 
Silone, certain of his judgments, orders his 
insights, polishes his style, and produces a 
new, objective art. 


To be modern in art often means to con- 
tradict the styles of the immediate past with 
the style of an earlier past. Silone is out- 
side naturalism and symbolism, the two 
dominant tendencies of bourgeois literature. 
His method of narration is closer to the 
methods of dramatic poetry and the popular 
fable than to the methods of the bourgeois 
novel. Of the ponderous paraphernalia of 
naturalism, the realistic landscape, collo- 
quial modes of speech recorded for their 
own sake, detailed biographies of the char- 
acters from birth until their entrance into 
action, psychological minutie—of all the 
endless stock in trade of meaningless ver- 
isimilitude there is as little in Silone as there 
is of the old genius-ideology. The charac- 
ters of Fontamara are located and defined 
by the type of torment which afflicts them. 
This torment is engineered by the historical 
process. Their problems are the problems 
of the Italian peasant under Fascism. Fon- 
tamara itself is not an actual place but a 
poetical place like Hell, segmented off into 
different zones of pain. There is nothing 
picturesque, unique about its landscape,—it 
has no local color. Geography, as in the 
oldest tradition of poetry, is here a function 
of meaning. We know almost nothing about 
the characters but the laws of their response 
to the action of the Fascist gangs against 
them. Most of the Fontamarans do not 
know what is to be done and their pathos 
is adjusted to their ignorance. Berado, who 
learns what must be done, cannot any more 
than they escape destruction; bringing pain 
and death upon himself with full delibera- 
tion, he enters into a sort of higher circle 
of Hell bounded by the ignorance and help- 
lessness of his comrades. “A Trip to Paris” 
in Mr. Aristotle is the story of a dream, the 
dream of a young Fontamaran who attempts 
to escape the common fate of a Fontamaran 
farmer which he identifies with “corn-meal 
mush”. This dream suggests the methods 
of the superrealists: a series of monstrous 
images and complicated and absurd events 
torment the half-starved, half-asleep Ben- 
jamin as he lies in the baggage car of the 
Rome-Paris express. But the mad images 
in Benjamin’s dream are more like the 
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images in the famous dream of Jacob than 
like those of the superrealists. The images 
in Benjamin’s dream are monstrous, but it 
is monstrous to live in a world of “corn- 
meal mush”; through the dream of one in- 
dividual we get an exact picture of the 
desires of the Fontamaran youth. Exaggera- 
tion is in the service of the exact. 


As Silone’s art weaves together the older 
methods of imaginative simplification with 
the most modern interpretation of social 
processes, so it represents also a weaving of 
the values of naive and sophisticated art. 
It is naive art’in that almost all of the char- 
acters are naive. But it is a sophisticated 
art in that the problems of the characters 
are problems of tactics. What they need is 
knowledge. Their drama is a drama of 
knowledge and their ignorance is a historical 
fate. They try to learn, try to find out 
what they must do and the development of 
their understanding is a succession of blows 
on the mouth. Perhaps it is because Silone 
conceives the problems of these ignorant 
peasants as indivisible from the problems 
of intellectuals, organizers and theoreticians 
of freedom that he is able to achieve so 
complete an idertification with them. His 
characters, unlike the primitive types of 
such modern novelists as Lawrence, Ander- 
son and Hemingway are not suffering or 
exultant landscapes outside the processes of 
rational thought. As the revolutionary re- 
lates himself to the masses through intellec- 
tual clarification of their problems, so the 
ruses of Silone’s peasants, ineffectual efforts 
in the proper direction, relate them to the 
ruses of the working class formulated in 
Marxian theory and to all the intellectual 
artifices of humanity. 

Lionel ABEL 





In Justification of Stalinism 


“THE SOVIET UNION AND WORLD 
PROBLEMS.” Harris Foundation Lec~- 
tures—1935. 


It has become less and less difficult, hard- 
ly even embarrassing, as the course of the 
Stalinist régime in the Soviet Union has 
become clear to the enlightened bourgeoisie, 
for university round-table discussions to be 
devoted to the Soviet Union. We can guar- 
antee that no professor, no gentleman of the 
professional or business world need fear the 
ruffling of his feelings by any crudeness in 
‘ouch or approach to this delicate problem 
on the part of such understanding and sym- 
pathetic interpreters as Ambassador Troy- 
anovsky, Chairman Boyeff, Correspondent 
Romm and Professors Kuhn and Graham. 
Unlike jewellers who polish off the rough 
edges and facets of a diamond to bring out 
its fire and lustre, these disseminators of 
culture use their technique to dim the in- 
tensity and brilliance of the October Revo- 
lution. The greatest world problem today 
is the problem of the transformation of cap- 
italism into socialism, the problem of the 
international proletarian revolution and the 
relation of the Soviet Union to the world 
proletariat. In the perfunctory factual re- 
poe tes omer & Gt beck, net 0 

int is given that such a problem exists or 
that there is still a class struggle being 
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waged. Rather the entire emphasis is laid 
on the juridical aspects of things, on the 
Stalin-Litvinov foreign policy, and on the 
question of nationalities in the Soviet Un- 
ion. 

The basic “principles” of the diplomacy 
of Stalin are stated with becoming clarity. 
The “struggle for peace”, that is, for the 
maintenance of the status quo, the entry into 
the League of Nations, the Franco-Soviet 
pact are all traced to the theory of socialism 
in one country. The peaceful coexistence 
of a workers’ state and of the surrounding 
world of capitalist states was premised on 
this utopian theory. Stalin felt compelled 
to adopt this anti-Marxian “principle” in 
order to maintain power. The bureaucracy, 
with its Bonapartist pinnacle, became the 
regulator not orly of the internal relations 
between workers and peasants in the work- 
ers’ state, but also of the antagonism be- 
tween the workers’ state and world imperi- 
alism. In the process of regulating this 
inevitable antagonism between two funda- 
mentally opposed economic and social sys- 
tems, Stalin met reaction half way by crush- 
ing those instruments and organs which tied 
the Soviet Union firmly to the world prole- 
tariat and hence to world revolution. To 
the world working class Stalin assigned 
only one rdle—the policing of the borders 
of Russia to defend the Soviet Union against 
attack. But fearing to trust the workers 
with even this réle, Stalin turns to the 
“friendly” imperialists for mutual defense 
against the “unfriendly” ones. These facts 
are, of course, not stated in such precise 
terms by the Troyanovskys and Romms, but 
are not difficult to gather even in their 
guarded versions. Troyanovsky, who was 
a member of the Central Executive Commit- 
tee of the Mensheviks during the October 
Revolution, makes it a point here as else- 
where, to link up the present policies of the 
Stalinists with those of Kerensky and the 
Mensheviks. Stalin is the continuator of 
Lenin—and Kerensky! 


The treatment of the problem of nation- 
alities in the Soviet Union is the best part 
of the book. Not, however, in the sense 
of portraying the tremendous réle of na- 
tional revolutions as one main stream flow- 
ing into and merging with the October Rev- 
olution, but as an indication of the com- 
tletely democratic foundations of the So- 
viets and their freedom from the bourgeois 
taint of colonial exploitation. Nowhere was 
national oppression so intense, so bitter as 
under the Great Russian ruling class of the 
Czarist period. This was due to the back- 
wardness of Russia and to the meagerness 
of the peasant economic foundation for the 
greedy exploitation by the feudal nobility 
and the landowners. It was the great con- 
tribution of Lenin to the strategy of revolu- 
tion to have realized that the only way for 
the workers to gain the complete confidence 
of the oppressed nations was by the incor- 
poration in the Bolshevik program of the 
complete self-determination of each nation- 
ality, even to the point of separating from 
Russia, the oppressor nation. It was this 
policy of the Soviets that actually kept the 
two hundred or more nationalities of Rus- 
sia together in a federated socialist repub- 
lic, pursuing the same socialist aims under 
different national forms. From the address 
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of Stalin on the national question, repro- 
duced in the appendix, one would hardly 
gather that Stalin the Georgian had en- 
dorsed the Menshevik point of view on this 
question just before October—a view which 
played the game of the Great Russian bour- 
geoisie in their attempt to keep in their 
clutches the exploited nations. The cultiva- 
tion of the feelings of national patriotism 
in Russia at the present time are merely 
the recrudescences of Stalin’s old point of 
view. The Stalinist bureaucracy, relying 
more and more on a privileged and con- 
sciously fostered section of the working 
class, a stratum that is being imbued with 
feelings of superiority to the great mass of 
toilers, menaces the entire Soviet system. 
It creates the forces and the milieu that can 
prove fatal to the very existence of the 
workers’ state. It is to be expected, there- 
fore, that Stalinism cannot help but have 
a corroding influence on the relation between 
the Soviets and the nations forming part 
of the Union. The danger of the restora- 
tion of capitalism inherent in the Bonapar- 
tist régime, includes the danger of the re- 
storation of national oppression. A work- 
ers’ state can allow the completest freedom 
for national cultural development. In an 
imperialist epoch, a restored bourgeois state 
would by its very nature reestablish nationai 
and colonia! exploitation. 


The Harris lectures will not help to an 
understanding of the present phases of the 
class struggle, in or out of the Soviet Union. 
They form part of a vast literature of Stal- 
inist justification, which means Stalinist 
prevarication and perversions of truth. It 
is necessary to refute the false and poison- 
ous views presented in such books. 


Jack WEBER 


Soaring Aloft 


THEORY OF FLIGHT. By Muriel Ruk- 
eyser, Yale University Press: 86 pp. 


Hart Crane in his endeavor to forge a 
symbol out of the American Soil, selected 
as his metaphysical “items” the famed 
windjammer, Cutty Sark, the Bridge, 
the Tunnel, and a sailor song, the Rose of 
Stamboul, all these items having a connect- 
ing link with tradition, a common sequence 
and continuity, picking up the cultural lag 
from Melville and Whitman: the sea and 
the soil. Muriel Rukeyser, accepting this 
continuity, sails aloft from the Cutty Sark 
of Crane, to a mightier symbol, that of the 
clear air and the Wright brothers who cre- 
ated the flying machine, a swifter and more 
complex symbol, based on greater hazards 
and more dangerous than the whaling ships 
of Melville. In this sense of continuity, like 
Sandburg and for the moment MacLeish 
an acceptance is granted. Language like 
events and conditions are altered and re- 
newed from a common source: the basic 
source of cultural life, the proletariat. Not 
that the proletariat itself creates this cul- 
ture, it does not, but it is the soil from 
which this culture takes its roots and 
blooms. 


Like Auden, Rukeyser, bids farewell to 
a heritage which, while it cannot be erased 
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from the cells of memory, nevertheless must 
be cut off: “I have left forever house and 
maternal river given up sitting in that pri- 
vate tomb, quitted that land, that house, 
that velvet room. Frontiers admitted me to 
a growing country I carry the proofs of my 
birth and my mind’s reasons but reckon 
with their struggle and their seasons.” 

MacKnight Black in his book of poems, 
Machinery, spoke as lovingly, and as cryp- 
tically of gears and pistons as Rukeyser 
does of all the elements in her Theory of 
Flight, the land below, people walking, the 
strike down there, death, night flight, etc. 
Yet a greater sense of beauty comes from 
her personal poems; then her lyrical images 
burst out—and are not held in check by 
artificial aesthetic tapes. In her sweep 
from the loftiness of the Plane, the focus 
is sometimes a series of blurrs, the apprais- 
als of the earth below—too much of a blot. 
In her poem, The Tunnel, the major por- 
tion of which is extremely beautiful, one 
runs across such bad lines, as, “The street 
is long, with a sprinkling of ashcans; pan- 
handlers begin to forage among banana- 
peels and cardboard boxes”. I am sure this 
does not heighten the aesthetic, social or 
imagistic experience of the reader: it is at 
best a bastardized series of words. 

In an effort to simplify the complexities 
of style, to break down the mediums, Ruk- 
eyser, like Auden and the English group, 
have happened on more complex and more 
elaborate planes of intellectual flight. Were 
the would-be readers trained (the masses) 
in the reading and writing of poetry at 
this present date—there would be no sense 
in being critical. But those who are writing 
for the “revolution” should take into con- 
sideration that their audience is not or 
should not be entirely composed of profes- 
sional aestheticians or the literary portion 
of the revolutionary movement they might 
even consider the much talked of masses. 

Theory of Flight, a bit posed in the air 
here and there, is nevertheless a powerful 
roaring plane, at times swooping and tak- 
ing dives, an occasional missing in the feed, 
but on the whole fit for a transcontinental 
journey if enough gas is taken along. Un- 
like the majority of the New Masses poets, 
Rukeyser has more than sincerity to guide 
her, more than emotion alone, but ideas and 
the capacity to write a long and sustained 
poem. 

Harry ROSKOLENKIER 


The Press 


A NEST OF RATTLESNAKES 

[Under the above heading, Editor Charles 
Angoff writes in The American Spectator 
(April 1936) in a refreshingly different tone 
from that employed by most of the radical 
intellectuals at the present time :] 

The united front movement has many 
excellent things about it, but some of its 
ideology leaves us in doubt, especially that 
part which differentiates between good de- 
mocracies and bad Fascist states. Liberals, 
progressives, and radicals are asked to “co- 
Gperate” with all democracies and to shun 
all Fascist governments. We agree that 
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Fascists should be shunned, but we see little 
reason for falling headlong in love with any 
and all democracies simply because they hap- 
pen to be democracies. 


Good democracies, it seems to us, are 
often as bad as bad Fascist states. It was 
the good democracies that plunged the world 
into the World War and that have been the 
curse of Europe ever since. Viscount Grey 
and Raymond Poincaré, champions of de- 
mocracy, were as much enemies of society 
in their day as Mussolini and Hitler are 
now. True enough, they wore evening 
clothes instead of black and brown shirts, 
but they played the same dirty game. Their 
successors have been no better. They have 
been worse. It was the governments of the 
Lavals, Herriots, MacDonalds, and Bald- 
wins who were the first to come to the aid 
of Mussolini and Hitler. It is English and 
French gold that has kept these two gang- 
sters going, and that gold, to come nearer 
home, was in large part supplied by New 
York banks, most of whose directors are 
such vociferous defenders of democracy at 
dinners of the American Liberty League. 


Without the aid of French gold and the 
French Army, the Fascist régimes of Po- 
land, Rumania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia 
could not last a day. Hitler and Mussolini 
are dangerous to the peace of the world, but 
the major European democracies are no less 
dangerous. They are just as greedy for 
conquest. They are just as nefarious in 
their diplomacy. And they are arming at 
least as heavily. France, in fact, is more 
heavily armed than Germany, and we have 
a feeling that if all the facts were known we 
would find that our own armaments could 
stack up very well beside those of France. 


“Codperating” with such democracies 
thus becomes a mockery. They robbed all 
of Africa. They are trying to steal most 
of Asia. They are making inroads into 
South America. They started the World 
War and then inflicted the Versailles Treaty 
upon the world. They have worked hand in 
glove with Hitler and Mussolini. How on 
earth can you “codperate” with such a nest 
of rattlesnakes? 
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